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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A Peace too eagerly sought is not always the sooner obtained. 
The discovery of vehement wishes generally frustrates their attain- 
ment; and your adversary has gained a fresh advantage over you 
when he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty.—Burke. 


Tuts is a New Year. Many of us will welcome it because the 
taste of 1938 has been bitter to the palate. Perhaps °39 
1939 will be better than °38. Perhaps not. The 

issue depends upon ourselves, and it cannot be 
shirked ; in this country there is no hiding behind dictators. 
We shall have the Government we deserve and the policy we 
force upon them, though we must admit that the foot- 
poundage required for this effort is greater than ever before 
in our recollection. As it is our responsibility we should 
be clear as to what we want. The first thing is a measure 
of reasonable security, which cannot be obtained without 
compulsory military service, intensification of rearmament 
and a close naval and military alliance with France. 
The second thing is co-operation with our Dominions 
and Colonies, with whom we should have proper military, 
naval and trade agreements, cut, dried and decided. Each 
part of the Empire should know exactly what task it has to 
perform to save the heritage of all. To this end we should 
keep our immense home markets for our Empire as far as 
possible. This is as important a measure of defence for us as it 
is for the strength of the Empire itself. Last, but by no means 
least, our agriculture must be pulled out of the Slough of 
Despond and our land once more made fertile. Now then, 
Mr. Chamberlain, is not this programme after your great 
father’s heart 2? Suppose you have a try at carrying it out ? 


We have to stand back a little to understand what is going 
on in foreign affairs. On October 28 Herr von Ribbentrop 
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went to Rome and in concert with Count Ciano made out the 
roster for the axis. This was to include abuse of France in 
The See-Saw Axis the Italian press, and abuse of England in the 

German press, an eye-washing expedition by 
Herr von Ribbentrop to Paris, and the public setting up of 
Italy’s claims to French territory. The last two items were 
to coincide with a general strike in France. It was to be the 
work of international agitators who were to create a deadlock. 
Everything went according to plan, except the French strike, 
which, owing to the arrest of the foreign agitators, 
M. Daladier’s other precautions and the essential soundness 


of the French, was a fizzle. The absence of the expected ‘ 


chaos made the Ribbentrop-Ciano plan look rather silly. 
True, they had set school children parading about Italy 


asking for Nice, Tunis, Corsica and Savoy, but the French — 
students, with the joyous humour that characterises them, — 
at once countered with processions asking for Vesuvius and | 
Venice! There is no doubt that Signor Mussolini is rather 
tired of seeing Herr Hitler swallow all the plums, and so he © 
was allowed by the latter to have his little fling before 
Germany made her first open move in the Ukraine. The © 
Italian demonstrations, ‘‘ Tunis-Nice-Savoy-Corsica,” began i 
on November 30. The Ukrainian deputies in the Polish | 
Parliament moved for autonomy on December 10. The | 
admirers of the dictators explained away the Italian agitation | 
as only “ pretty Fanny’s way.” We do not know how the — 
enterprise against Poland will be described. We commend | 
to our readers the article ‘“‘ A German View of Policy.” We — 
received it two days before the Tunis affair in Rome, and 
two weeks before the Ukrainian deputies got going. We may 
take it, therefore, that our correspondent’s forecast of the — 
German plan is likely to come off as indicated in other — 


particulars. 


Tue future German plan is well set forth in our first article. — 
But it will be noticed that, so far, the Italian plan is rather 


Italian Poli vague. As a matter of fact, while all the 
ad Tunis-Nice-Savoy-Corsica racket was going on, 
the Italians had another objective. When Mr. Chamberlain 
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and Lord Halifax get to Rome this month they will be told 
that Signor Mussolini neither controls the students, who ask 
for Tunis, Savoy, etc., nor the Fascist deputies who raised 
the cry in Parliament, nor even his son-in-law, Count Ciano, 
whose speech started the agitation. No, these were all 
matters he could not affect. But, he will say, they were 
indicative of the strength of Italian feeling, and he could 
perhaps calm this feeling down if a concession were made. 
This concession would be Majorca, where the Italians are 
already in control. At the moment this is the main objective 
of Italian policy, although they would also be glad of shares in 
the Suez Canal. It would be impossible for France to agree 
to the Italianizing of the Balearics in this way, however much 
pressure is put on the English in the future talks. We are 
told by well informed diplomatic correspondents of news- 
papers friendly to the Munichization of Europe that there is 
no agenda for Rome. This is very dangerous, and we hope 
that the Foreign Office officials, who are accompanying Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, will be able to prevent any 
very great mischief from being done by loose conversation 
pieces. 


WE have never done with geography lessons these days, and 
our teachers are still educating us. Last year we painfully 
The Ukrain learned that the ancient kingdom of Bohemia, 

whose boundaries had been much the same for 
hundreds of years, contained several races. We are now 
asked to study the Ukraine, a geographical area—never 
united as a nation—but containing the same race under three 
different flags. There are some 40 millions of Ukrainians. 
The greater part, over 30 millions, are under Russian rule, 
some nine or ten millions are in Poland, a handful in Czecho- 
slovakia, where they live in Ruthenia, at the extreme tip 
of Czechoslovakia. A further small number of them are in 
Rumania. The country inhabited by this race, which has 
never been a state, is very rich. In the War they had hopes 
of becoming a sovereign people, but this was impossible of 
accomplishment owing to the determined attitude of Russia. 
A measure of autonomy was promised by Poland and this 
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never materialised, while since 1932 the Soviets have exer- 
cised an increasingly ruthless tyranny over their Ukrainian 
subjects. Unable to make any impression on Russia the 
Ukrainian campaign for independence has been run for years 
from Berlin, where their Hetman lived. He was mysteriously 
murdered a short time ago. The Germans have never made 
any secret of their interest in the Ukraine. In 1931 Herr 
Rosenberg said that Ukrainian Home Rule was in Germany’s 
interest, and that there must be an alliance between Berlin 
and Kiev. On the map the scheme looks feasible, but as 
the major part of the Ukraine belongs to Russia, and it is 
not at all certain that Russia will be passive while the game 
of destruction is played in her own country we cannot be 
sure. Moscow and Warsaw have recently come together, 
and if sustained by Russia, Poland would probably fight. 
It is true that Russia is in a state of great weakness owing 
to the disorganisation of her army, but she has, all the same, 
huge weight. The Ukrainian game proposed by Germany 
will not, as in the case of the Czechs, depend upon distant 
allies, but upon the rulers of Russia and Poland whose coun- 
tries are, this time, directly threatened. 


THERE is no greater myth than the idea, believed in some 
quarters, that Herr Hitler is standing between Western 
Europe and Bolshevism. In the Nazi State 
there is the same ruthless principle of State 
control and ownership as in Russia. The 
oppression is nearly as great in one State as in the other, 
only, the German being more competent than the Russian, 


Communism 
in Nazism 


he has got somewhere. Take the question of trade. The} 


facade of capitalism has not been pulled down in Germany, 
but the whole structure of German trade has been altered, 
and the profit motive does not operate as in this country. A 
recent study in The Times gave the picture :— 


Every economic activity is strictly controlled by the State. 
Industries operate only as the State orders or permits them. All 
incomes, including profits, are centrally controlled in order that the 
whole economic system may be mobilised for purposes determined in 


advance by the central planning organisation. Thus with Germany. 


it is fallacious to distinguish between the political form and the economic 
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content of the State. Business and nation are one, and the imperfect 
realisation of this identity has led to many underestimates of the stability 
of the Nazi economic system. It is hardly too much to say that an 
“economic collapse,” as commonly envisaged, was never possible in 
the Nazi State. Where all economic functions are in the last resort 
controlled by the Government no permanent breakdown of the 
mechanism need be feared; only the ultimate disaster, the fall of the 
standard of living below the tolerable level, could strike the system at 
its root, through a social upheaval. 

Our orthodox economists can just put that in their pipes and 
smoke it. The writer went on to say :— 

This mobilisation of all resources not only safeguards employment 
and eliminates risks (and consequently the need to provide profits to 
encourage industries to bear them), but enables Germany to conduct 
her foreign trade on entirely new lines. She comes before her customers 
as one great commercial company . . . and the State acts in effect as 
the sole exporter and importer. (Our italics.) 

The collapse of German credit can thus only occur by the 
collapse of Germany. 


THE Foreign Press Association held its Jubilee on December 13, 
when Mr. Chamberlain was the guest of honour at a banquet. 

It was a great show, with the Corps Diplo- 
wy, la matique, many Ministers and a great number 

of other distinguished guests of the foreign 
press. As is often done, Mr. Chamberlain released his speech 
a few hours before he made it, and at the very last moment 
the German Ambassador and staff, the German special press 
envoy, Herr Boettiger, and all the German correspondents 
in London, sent messages to say they would not attend. 
They gave no reasons at the time, but it was known after- 
wards that Herr Hitler had objected to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech. The order from Berlin was received so late that the 
the doors of Grosvenor House were picketed by Germans 
turning back their compatriots. A strange scene. The 
waiters were still re-arranging the seats when the guests 
arrived, and the gaps visibly remained. It cannot be said 
that the cheerfulness of the banquet suffered, although the 
British guests—some 400—felt the insult to the Prime 
Minister, and helped to give him an extra friendly welcome. 
We cannot help hoping that this very characteristic German 
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action will have increased his knowledge of the German 
character. The people of that country cannot endure 
equality, and as they could not dictate Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, they insulted him and their fellow journalists. The 
passage objected to was said to be :— 


I must deplore the present tone of the German Press, which in one 
case has not scrupled to pour out its vituperation upon the most 
respected of our statesmen, himself but lately the Prime Minister of 
this country, and in few cases shows any sign of a desire to understand 
our point of view. 


No remonstrance could well have been milder. 


THIS occasion was very interesting, both on account of what 
Mr. Chamberlain said and because of the reactions of his 

audience. He spoke with candour, as he 
The Speech = always d d if he did not state his critics’ 
and the Case ®/ways does, an e state S 

case quite clearly it was because he evidently 
does not understand it. He said that there had been only 
two courses open to this country :— 

One was to make up our minds that war was inevitable and to throw 
the whole energies of the country into preparation for it. The other 
was to make a prolonged and determined effort to eradicate the possible 
causes of war and to try out the methods of personal contact and 
discussion. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s critics do not reproach him for not 
considering war inevitable or for making a long “ and deter- 
mined effort” to preserve peace, they believe that he has 
misunderstood the European situation. They think that we 
ought not to have disarmed, or that being disarmed we 
should have re-armed very much earlier. They believe that 
if we had had proper military arrangements, including a 
defensive alliance with France, Germany would not have 
re-militarised the Rhine, nor seized Austria, nor broken up 
Czechoslovakia; and further, that Poland, Lithuania and 
Hungary would not now be in immediate danger. Neither 
would France have heard the insolent demands for her 
territory, which are now being made. Mr. Chamberlain has 
been in office since 1931, and he has been Prime Minister for 
18 months. His critics think he could have saved Austria 
last March and Czechoslovakia last September, and European 
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peace as well, had he understood the situation and taken 
a firm hold of it. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN addressed some 500 people in the room, 
but he had an unseen world audience of many hundreds of 
thousands. He spoke, as was right in such 
company, of foreign affairs and he catalogued 
the agreements for which he was responsible, “‘ Agreements 
which stand up like milestones to mark our progress in the 
year gone by.” The first item on his list was the agreement 
with Southern Ireland. This reference was received almost 
in silence. The second was the Anglo-Italian Agreement, 
which brought a measure of applause. “In September 
came the Munich Agreement,” said Mr. Chamberlain. He 
paused. A pin could have been heard to drop. Not a hand 
stirred, there was not even a ministerial clap. “In due 
course that has led to the complementary Franco-German 
declaration signed a few days ago.”” Another pause. Another 
total silence. It was like eleven o’clock on Armistice Day. 
But when he referred to the signing of the Anglo-American 
Trade Treaty the audience, thankful to have a change, 
clapped and hear-hear-ed. Two parts of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech produced ringing and prolonged cheers. The first 
was his quiet reproof of the German press, the second was 
his reference to France :— 


Reactions 


“ Our relations with France are so close as to pass beyond mere 
legal obligations, since they are founded on identity of interests.” 


As Mr. Chamberlain spoke these words the roof lifted with 


hearty and prolonged cheering that began again and again 
and was renewed and repeated. 


In France, strikes to protest against the decrees lengthening 
the legal hours of work had been going on for a week, and 
. were being met with considerable firmness 

* alais by the French Government, when the leaders 
of the C.G.T. (Trades Unions) suddenly called 

a general strike for November 30. This was a challenge to 
order, and the Government countered it by ordering munition 
workers and railwaymen to stay at work, and by taking the 
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necessary measures for public security. The strike failed 
and faded away—not more than 20 per cent. of the workers 
responding to the call of the C.G.T.—and within 48 hours 
France was back at work, with the exception of the ports 
from which Atlantic liners sail. The Normandie was held 
up and missed a trip, but M. Daladier did not allow a second 
such failure to occur. He brought naval ratings from 
Toulon and broke the strike effectively. On December 8 
the Chamber met. It had not been sitting for five moriths, 
save for the two days after the Munich affair. After a full 
debate M. Daladier received a vote of confidence by a majority 
of 74, some 54 deputies abstaining. A shrewd observer who 
visited the lobbies of the Palais Bourbon at this time described 
the deputies as more “ pro-Munich”’ than the country. In 
France, as here, the picture of Munich has faded very rapidly 
under the successive blows delivered to the policy of peace and 
order by Herr Hitler’s Jewish persecutions and the Italian 
agitation for French territory. We can understand this if we 
try to imagine what we should feel like if Herr Hitler suddenly 
asked us for the Isle of Wight, the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Isles. The French are not made apprehensive by Italian 
bluster, but they are much annoyed by the ill-manners and 
violence of the whole proceeding. They realise that they 
owe this Italian threat to the fact that they failed to support 
an Ally. 


MonstgEuR DALaADIER, the French Prime Minister, has not 
the magic gift of oratory. Unlike his great predecessor, 
: M. Clemenceau, he cannot rap out a phrase 
nr - Speech Which marks for all time the scene in which 
he is an actor, but on December 10, when 
he had to speak to the Chamber, and through the Chamber to 
France, he found the necessary words to show his mind and 
reveal his personality. He had 72 Communists against him 
and a good number of Socialists, who were eager to show 
that he was a tyrant, a sort of dictator, because he upheld 
French law. M. Daladier countered them with honest 
republicanism :— 
“When laws are broken it is serious in all régimes, but in those 
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countries where the law rests on personal power such breaches can 
be balanced by authoritative action. In a democratic country all 
law breaking is inadmissible and is mortal to the State, for the law is 
the sovereign in a democracy.” 


Later on in his speech he begged his audience to consider how 


_ Fascism had arisen :— 


“For us, the best way to protect the Republic is not to tolerate 
illegality, violence or disorder. It is out of disorder and violence 
that dictatorships arise. Such has been the dramatic story of two 
great neighbouring democracies. I will never allow our Republican 
order to be overcome, for without this there would be neither Republic, 
nor democracy, nor, perhaps, France.” 

In these strong words M. Daladier made it clear that the 
Chamber could dismiss him, but that as long as he was in 
office he would not permit France to slide into chaos. His 
reward was a vote of confidence. Will this confidence continue 
to be his? He has some very shaky colleagues, of whom 
M. Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, is one. The recent strange 
excursion to Paris of Herr von Ribbentrop to sign a pact has 
not strengthened M. Bonnet’s position—rather the reverse. 


WE get very little news from Spain. Our voluminous 
newspapers have given up maintaining correspondents there, 

and we therefore hear less and less of what is 
ee happening. Since the great and costly battle of 

the Ebro, which lasted 15 weeks, and ended in 
November, General Franco has not moved. He claimed a vic- 
tory, but now it appears that he sustained great losses, without 
commensurate reward, for the Red army was not annihilated 
and the pressure on Valencia was removed. The winter is 
now felt sharply in Catalonia and Northern Spain, and 
campaigning along the Franco-Spanish frontier is not likely 
to be undertaken until next spring. Therefore General 
Franco cannot close the French frontier and stop the supply 
of food to Catalonia. He himself holds the greater part of 
the food-growing districts of Spain. If he has enough military 
strength, the Nationalist General can march on Valencia, 
for he is within 25 miles of that town, and his advance was 
only suspended last July when the Red army attacked the 
Ebro line. The capture of Valencia would no doubt be 
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encouraging to General Franco’s army and his foreign helpers, 
but it would decide nothing, for it would not affect the military 
strength of the rival armies. Madrid will probably be severely 
left alone, because the losses incurred in taking it would be 
beyond its military value. General Franco’s German advisers 
are said to be urging on him the importance of another 
objective towards Almaden, where there are mercury mines 
of high value, much needed for German armament. In all 
this welter of opposing claims General Franco has also had 
to consider the sea affair. He has three cruisers, one destroyer, 
two submarines and some armed trawlers, and he has also 
been lent two mine-laying destroyers. His naval strength 
is greater than that of the Reds, who committed the initial 
error of murdering their officers at the outbreak of the war 
and who have taken some time to recover from their mistake. 
As time goes on and the Spanish tragedy is seen in its true 
proportions, we can only hope that an accommodation may 
be found inside Spain, it is certain that any victory imposed 
from outside would not lead to a lasting settlement. 


On December 5 a question was asked in the House of Commons 
about the amount of the British contribution to the League 
of Nations. Mr. Butler, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, replied that our contribution 
for the current year was £158,440, while for 
last year it was £162,773. The year ends on December 31. 
Up to October no less than nine States had failed to complete 
payment even for last year, 1937. A further question elicited 
the fact that four South American States, Paraguay, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua, had left the League, and 
three, Chili, Salvador and Venezuela, had given notice that 
they intended to go. What Mr. Butler did not tell the 
House was the true cost of the League, which will perhaps 
never be assessed. The mischief created at Geneva, where 
the smoke screen of talk hid real world happenings, includes 
the driving of Italy and Japan into the arms of Germany, 
while the loss of Austrian and Czechoslovakian independence 
is also indirectly due to the League, for those countries were 
encouraged to think that the world would mobilise to defend 
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them, and we in England, whose interest lay in the preserva- 
tion of their independence, were encouraged to think that 
this would “‘somehow” be preserved without our active 
help. We see the result of League mischief-making and false 
policy wherever we look in the world to-day. The pacifist 
societies, who have kept us disarmed in the German interest 
are fighting a rear-guard action which is mysteriously and 
lavishly financed. It would be interesting to know how 
much of their income comes from abroad. 


WALTER BaGEHOT once pointed out that the House of 
Commons disliked positive statements. ‘“‘ Thus,” he said, 
“they do not want to be told that two and 
i ag two make four. They would rather hear it 
said that two and two do not make five.” 
This in an age when the House of Commons consisted of 
men with a very similar type of education and understanding 
of each other’s ways may have worked. Now we could 
hope for something less negative in our Ministers, something 
indicating that they have minds and are capable of making 
a decision. This is particularly necessary when foreign or 
colonial affairs are being discussed, for foreign countries and 
colonies are inhabited by people who want to know where 
we are—and where they are. On December 7 we had a 
particular example of how not to do it, in an answer given 
by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald on the question of the return 
of Germany’s former colonies to her. The anxiety felt on 
this matter is acute in all the former German colonies, and 
in every place where Imperial interests are understood. 
However, this was the Colonial Secretary’s answer :— 

“TI do not believe that there is to-day any section of opinion in 
this country that is disposed to hand over to any other country the 
care of any of the territories or peoples for whose government we are 
responsible, either as a colonial or as a mandatory Power .. . it is 
not now an issue. . . . If ever we were to come to a discussion of this 
question, there are certain things which would have to be borne in mind, 
etc.” [Official Report, our italics.] 

The first part of the statement quoted shows that the public 
has an opinion. The latter part—we have only given the 
opening sentences—shows that the Government, if it has a 
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mind, would be in favour of discussion of the vital interests 
involved. In his whole speech, which was a long one, there 
is no glimmer of a suggestion that British or Imperial interests 
are of any importance at all. 


Mr. AMERY answered the Colonial Secretary with a challenge. 
What did Mr. MacDonald mean by “ Now” ? 
i “* Now’ is capable of two interpretations. It ma; 
mean ‘no that, after events, it is 
matter that this country can no longer consider.” 

If the Government meant the last, the House of Commons, 
said Mr. Amery, would be content. But if “now” means 
only at this moment, and indicates that “the Government 
are still thinking that they may change their minds,” then 
the situation will be less satisfactory. Mr. Amery asked for 
an unambiguous answer, which was not forthcoming. The 
debate from which we have quoted was raised by the Socialist 
Member, Mr. Noel Baker, who suggested, after the irresponsible 
manner of his party, that “ international agreements should 
be drawn up extending the application of the Mandate system 
to all colonial territories which are not ripe for self-govern- 
ment,’ a suggestion which was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the Lansburys and Lunns of his party, but which the Govern- 
ment resisted, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald actually being heard 
to say, with an air of astonishment, that “in fact the peoples 
of the colonies . . . are positively happy to be His Majesty’s 
subjects, they are proud of being His Majesty’s subjects.” 
Conservative supporters of the Coalition Government listened 
with some amusement to the Colonial Secretary’s avowal 
of this surprising discovery. One of them said afterwards, 
** Ministers are awful, but the Socialists are far, far worse.” 
The debate showed this fact clearly, for the Socialists are so 
gripped by their fantasies that they can neither see nor 
remember. They it is who keep the Government in power ; 
nothing else could perform this miracle ; faced by the fire, 
the country prefers the frying pan. All the same, the general 
neglect of our Imperial affairs cannot continue indefinitely. 
It was not only about ex-German Colonies that Mr. MacDonald 
exhibited his swelling indifference to great Imperial interests. 
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In the course of the same debate, the Colonial Secretary 
made a statement which it is hardly credible to record aroused 
Shame! no protest. It was about the way in which 

the policy of Imperial Preference has been 
blanketed—even destroyed—within the Empire in places 
where the Imperial Government is in full and unchallenged 
control. Here is what Mr. MacDonald said :— 


“ It ts very easy to exaggerate the extent to which Imperial Preference 
is in operation in the Colonial Empire to-day. When we discuss this 
matter I think the continent which comes to our mind most readily 
is Africa; and the area in which Imperial Preference operates in the 
African colonies is very severely restricted. In East Africa, because of 
the Congo Basin Treaties, it does not exist except in Somaliland and 
in part of Northern Rhodesia. In West Africa it is in operation only 
in Gambia and Sierra Leone. In the Gold Coast it is prohibited under 
treaty. In Nigeria we became free to introduce Imperial Preference two 
years ago. The Government decided to refrain from introducing that 
system in the important colony of Nigeria.” [Official Report ; our italics.] 

Can it be wondered at that our trade languishes when the 
Colonial Secretary boasts of this effort to prevent it from 
securing markets ? 


TuHE dreary tale of disorder in Palestine continues, and the 
Government appears to be stalemated. Although it would be 
nee unfair to blame Mr. Malcolm MacDonald for 
sie & the mess in which he found Palestine when he 
became Colonial Secretary, he has been there 

long enough (7 months) to show that he is quite unable to 
deal with it, or indeed with any problem needing decision. 
The fact is that the Colonial Office needs a man who is an 
administrator, and it is without that, for Mr. MacDonald can 
only appoint committees and summon conferences. It is not 
enough. Sooner or later, unless Mr. Chamberlain realises that 
ability and drive are needed in the great office his father 
directed for seven years, we shall have more trouble—and not 
only in Palestine. A debate in the House of Lords showed 
that on all sides the condition of Palestine is felt to be wholly 
discreditable to our rule. The speakers were Lord Snell 
(Socialist), Lord Samuel (Liberal), the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Harlech (Conservative), Lord Lamington (Con- 
servative). None of them tried to make “a case” against 
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the Government, but all of them were profoundly disturbed. 
Divergent views were stated and more than one was con- 
structive in suggestion. The fact is that there are always 
several ways of doing a job successfully, but there is one 
perfectly certain way of failing, and that is not to know your 
own mind ; that fatal indecision seems to have been the only 
consistent thing so far about the Government’s policy. We 
understand that there is now to be a conference of Jews 
and Arabs, but whatever is decided, or left undecided after 
this, it is we, and we only, who have the responsibility of 
ruling Palestine. 


In the midst of the ever darkening European sky, there is 
little disposition manifest on the part of the British people 
- or the British Government to face up to the 
a actualities of the problem fast developing in 

Ireland. None the less, the situation in that 
country is probably more serious than at any time since 1919. 
The policy of “appeasement,” as practised by successive 
administrations in this country, both socialist and unionist, 
has been an unmitigated failure and the last descent of the 
Union Jack a disaster. Not only is separatist sentiment as 
rampant as ever before; not only are poverty and lawlessness 
everywhere upon the increase, but of late it has become 
evident that the extremists are planning a campaign of 
murder and intimidation against the loyal community in 
Ulster, which they intend to be every whit as sanguinary 
and intensive as that previous welter of anarchial atrocity, 
referred to euphemistically as ‘the trouble.’ That is the 
stark reality of the situation. We are about to face another 
“ trouble.’’ House to house collections under cover of dark- 
ness by the “‘ hooded” emissaries of the Irish Republican 
Army are once more the order of the day. Threats veiled 
and otherwise are the commonplace of Republican propa- 
ganda. ‘There is not a responsible citizen, whether from the 
North or from the South, who does not view the future with 
a misgiving so deep-seated as to be akin to despair. It is 
too late now for retraction, too serious for recrimination. 
The ugly lesson of surrender, well-learned by all but those 
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who had most need of its instruction, is passing from the 
sphere of future consequence to that of immediate penalty. 
In Ireland every bit as much as in Europe the causes of 
liberty, decency and contractual obligation are calling for 
uncompromising support and, if need be, unflinching sacrifice. 
The Loyalists, as ever, are ready to do their part. Is it 
right, or even expedient, that they should be abandoned yet 
again? No greater blow was ever given to a loyal people 
than when the last Union Jack was hauled down from the 
Southern Irish ports last April. 


WE do not know whether the Admirals were consulted 
before the British Government relinquished control of the 
The Inish Ports ports in Southern Ireland, which were of 

inestimable service to the Empire in the War. 
Mr. Hector Bywater, the naval expert of the Daily Telegraph 
recently said : 


During the Great War a very large number of vessels damaged by 
submarines or mines in the western approaches were saved by being 
brought into Queenstown, where they were patched up and made sea- 
worthy enough to return to England. Many lives and millions of pounds 
worth of cargo and tonnage were saved from destruction by this means. 

In a future war . . . a damaged ship would be compelled to travel 
a further 220 miles to Plymouth or the Bristol Channel. If her damage 
was severe she might founder on the way, while she would in any case 
run the risk of further attack. 

During the Great War, at the height of the U-boat offensive, more 
than 100 naval vessels were simultaneously based on Queenstown, from 
where they patrolled the western approaches, while a squadron of 
American battleships operated from Berehaven. Where, in a future 
emergency, could our western patrol forces be based ? 


A recent proposal to re-open Pembroke Dockyard to take the 

place of Queenstown, now in the hands of Mr. de Valera, has 

been turned down on grounds of expense. Of this decision 
Mr. Bywater said : 

It is to be feared that the Admiralty takes too optimistic a view 

of repair facilities in the west of England and Northern Ireland. Should 

war break out, Plymouth, Falmouth and Bristol would speedily become 


congested, while at Cardiff, Newport and Barry the present docks are 
barely adequate to deal with normal requirements. 


We are slowly beginning to see what the surrender to Mr. de 


Valera means, 
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Lorp Lioyp raised the question of British Merchant Shipping 
in the House of Lords on December 13. Ever since he 
returned from Egypt in 1929 Lord Lloyd has 
brought this question to the notice of Ministers. 
He reminded his hearers of this : 

“To each one of these warnings, uttered over a lengthy period 
now, the Government have replied very complacently that all was 
well.” 

Now that we have been through a grave crisis the Govern- 
ment have at last set up a fact-finding committee, and Lord 
Lloyd asked why they did not do this four or five years ago. 
The committee set up is to have sub-committees and so forth, 
all taking time. Lord Lloyd pointed out that all the facts 
are known to the Board of Trade, if not to Sir Thomas Inskip. 
For instance, he said, the Annual Report of the Chamber of 
Shipping 1937-38 told us that— 

“ Excluding tankers there are about 2,000 fewer United Kingdom 
cargo and passenger boats than in 1914.” 

There are five million more people to feed now than in 1914. 
The losses in the War amounted to 7,000,000 tons of United 
Kingdom shipping. In its Report the Chamber of Shipping 
compared the tonnage we now have, 14,000,000 gross tons, 
with the 17,500,000 gross tons we had in 1914. In the War 
we borrowed neutral tonnage on a huge scale, and even so we 
hardly got through. But in spite of constant warnings the 
Government remains quite self-satisfied, and still— 


“The game of reference to committees goes merrily on..... 
No action of any kind has been even promised.” 


Lord Lloyd did well to tell the House of Lords that the country 
felt grave distrust at the attitude of the Government and to 
add the view, which grows daily, that— 


“ Not only on this matter, but on every other matter . . . incapacity 
and lack of decision . . . seem to actuate His Majesty’s Government.” 


Merchant 
Shipping 


WE are short of ships. What of the men? There the 
position is as serious. In 1914 the Navy drew on the 
Merchant Service for 13,510 officers and 
a the —_ men of the Royal Naval Reserves. By 1918 
the number had grown to some 23,000. The 
Government has been warned that in any future emergency 
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hardly an officer, hardly a man, could be spared from the 
Merchant Service. Lord Lloyd quoted from a recent Shipping 
Federation memorandum :— 

“ Recent experience has shown that if all British. Merchant ships 


were in commission there would be a shortage of personnel in deck 
departments and an acute shortage of engineering officers.” 


This would mean that the calling up of the Naval Reserves 
would have to be curtailed. Lord Lloyd reminded the House 
of our prodigious Merchant Navy losses at sea—2,479 ships 
and 14,287 men. 


“ After the War the stricken areas of France were there for all 
men to see. Our stricken areas were out of sight. They were at 


the bottom of the sea... . That was the price we paid for Admiralty 
in the War... and... the fishing fleet played its splendid part 
. . . 675 fishing vessels were lost in the War, and over 400 men.... At 


the time of the Armistice the number of fishermen serving in the naval 
forces was 37,145, yet there were still sufficient left at their work to 
carry on... .” 
But the Government have given no protection to a vital 
industry. They watched the— 

“Lack of employment for our merchant ships, loss of market for 
our fishing fleet .. . the virtual disappearance of our invaluable 
reserves for our Navy—” 

in complacent do-nothingness, Lord Lloyd begged the 
Government anyhow to— 
“Consider whether they could not now use their bargaining power 
to help British shipping. We are in a wonderful position to do so 
Why should we not say to foreign countries, ‘If you want to 
trade with us you must... use our British ships.’ Of our coal 
exports less than half is shipped in British ships.” 
Lord Lloyd is a strong Conservative. When he sat down, 
Lord Strabolgi, a Socialist, took up the tale, and Lord 
Essendon, the shipping magnate, continued it. It is to be 
hoped that they made some impression. 


A PROTEST meeting against the German ill-treatment of 
Jews was held at the Albert Hall on December 1. It was 
packed, and the audience did not appear to 
— be mainly Jewish. The Chairman was Lord 
Sankey, who was supported on the platform 
by Cardinal Hinsley, the Archbishop of York, the Chief Rabbi, 
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Dr. Robert Bond, representing the Free Churches, and 
politicians from the three parties. Thus, on the platform 
were seated Lord Salisbury, Lord FitzAlan, Mr. Amery, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, Mr. Herbert Morrison and a host of other 
notabilities divergent in political view, but united in their 
horror of German anti-Jewish savagery. The only political 
body unrepresented was the Government. Never before 
have the churches, chapels and synagogues been seen together 
in such force. Some fine speeches were made, of which Cardinal 
Hinsley’s (which we give elsewhere) and the Chief Rabbi’s 
were the most notable, while the fire of Lady Violet Bonham- 
Carter’s utterances drew loud applause from the audience. 
The meeting was both deeply impressive and fully convincing, 
but the newspapers the next day gave it very little space 
and only quoted one speech at length. A good deal of 
curiosity has been aroused by this Press neglect of an occasion, 
which all newspaper men would agree was likely to interest 
the public. The eminent persons on the platform were not 
even mentioned in the meagre accounts given, while the 
Cardinal’s and Chief Rabbi’s very important speeches were 
hardly reported. Mr. Herbert Morrison, Sir Archibald Sin- 


clair, Mr. Amery, all people usually given prominence, were ~ 
hardly referred to. Now, in view of the fact that there was _ 


no outstanding news in the morning papers on December 2— 


considering who was there and what they said—people 
wanted to know why this meeting was relegated to the 


back pages of some newspapers and altogether unreported — 
in others ? There was a reason, and Mr. Wickham Steed, in | 


his invaluable little book The Press, has given the clue to it. 
On pages 249 and 250 there is the following statement :— 

“ Certain large advertising agents (in October) had warned journals 
for which they provide much revenue that advertisements would be with- 
held from them should they ‘ play up’ the international crisis and cause 
an alarm which was bad for trade.” [Our italics.} 


From the middle of October to December this warning damped _ 


down news from Central Europe. But the barbarity of the 


Germans have roused too many consciences in England, © 


and on December 9 every newspaper featured Lord Baldwin’s | 


appeal. While the Mansion House meeting on that day _ 


attracted equal attention. 
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LorD BaLpwin spoke of “the thousands of men, women 
and children, despoiled of their goods, driven from their 

homes . . . seeking a hiding place from the 
eatitaiataa wind and a covert from the tempest,” and he 
reminded his hearers that the Jews had never before “in 
their long and troubled history ... asked us in this way 
for financial support.” Lord Baldwin asked his hearers to 
think what it means to be “‘ scorned and branded and isolated 
like a leper.” He begged them to think of the children, 
“thousands of whom have been separated from their parents 
after having witnessed scenes and suffered experiences. . . . 
Thousands of parents are appealing to the Refugee Committee 
to take their children out of Germany, though they may 
never see them again. The scenes which have taken place 
on the quays when small parties of children were about to 
embark . . . can only be described as heartbreaking.” The 
appeal is not only for Jews, but for all those who are being 
persecuted and are flying from Germany. Lord Baldwin made 
an appeal to Germany. ‘I cannot help hoping that Germany 
may recognise that . . . her co-operation would make all the 
difference to the ultimate success of any proposals for emigra- 
tion.” This approach to Germany shows how little Lord 
Baldwin, in common with many other Englishmen, understands 
the Germans. Herr Hitler, like his great predecessors Attila, 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, and his immediate forerunners 
in 1914, has never had any use for humanity. We have 
forgotten the atrocities in Belgium and France, and the 
abominable treatment of helpless prisoners, or we should take 
a sturdier line about the Jewish question. We can, if we 
like, cry “ Halt!” to the whole wicked affair. But we can 
only do this if our Government and that of France are 
prepared to act firmly. 


Can our Government be flogged into action in this matter of 
refugees ? Our mandarinate has little memory where Ger- 

many is concerned. Step by step we are 
How to Help 


the Refugees going along the road of 1914, for our rulers 
have forgotten the lessons we learned in the 
War. One of the most striking instances of their forgetfulness 
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is shown in their attitude to this question of refugees. 
Germany claims the right to rob her own citizens and throw 
them out of their country, penniless, and dependent upon 
the charity of neighbouring lands. They are simply pushed 
off, regardless of every consideration of justice or humanity. 
In this, Germany is as regardless of international comity 
as she was of the laws of war in 1914, and she will continue 
to be regardless as long as we allow her to be so. In 1914 
and early 1915 German treatment of British war prisoners 
was outrageous in its cruelty, and as long as the British 
Government only adjured and remonstrated they were wholly 
disregarded, but the moment reprisals were threatened the 
situation changed and some consideration began to be shown. 
It would be the same with the present persecution. If, for 
every German citizen turned out of Germany, England and 
France sent one German back to Germany; if for every 
German, whether Jew or not, who arrived destitute, we 
impounded enough German goods in this country to pay for 
his keep, we should soon see another state of affairs. We 
have once more to learn the lesson that the only thing a 
bully understands is rough treatment. It is no use appealing 
to his finer feelings; but retaliate on him and we should 
soon see him behave better. There are rich Germans here 
whose property would help to keep some of the starving 
Germans who are pouring out of Germany. The moment we 
proposed to take it for this purpose they would put the necessary 
pressure on their Government, where ‘‘ money talks”? more than 
a little. Members of Parliament who are horrified by the 
human suffering of the persecuted Germans, whether Jews 
or Aryans, can, if they will, force our Government to action 
in this matter. Bleating is no good, appealing is no good. 
Clerical utterances as to how “the real Germany” is as 
horrified by Herr Hitler as the speaker are simply mis- 
chievous. We have to take action simply and ruthlessly. 


WE should be making a mistake if we thought Herr Hitler 
displeased the Germans by the violence of his Jewish 
The Old Story persecutions. It is an old trait in the German 

character to enjoy the spectacle of distress of 


the people who they regard as their enemies. We saw enough 
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of this in the War. Then, as now, many English were loath 
to believe in the essential brutality of the Germans ; but the 
War converted them. Turning up old papers we find witness 
to this brutality over and over again. At first we could not 
believe the evidence that came from the prison camps where 
our soldiers were interned and ill-treated. Here are two items, 
taken at random, which show that the character of the 
Germans was the same in 1914 as now :— 


The German Red Cross at station refused to give them anything. 
One woman brought a glass of water, spat in it first—Captain H. M. 
Perry, R.A.M.C. Report on the iaeue of Prisoners of War to 
Germany, August-December, 1914. 

At the station, before we started to march up the street to the 
barracks and while I was on the platform (my head bandaged), a 
German woman (well dressed) put her head out of a first-class carriage 
and spat in my face.—Captain Hargreaves, describing the journey from 
Mons to Torgau, September 2, 1914. 


When the camps were reached by our prisoners they were 
terrible :— 

The cruelty of the administrators at Wittenberg Camp has become 
notorious. Savage dogs were habitually employed to terrorise the 
prisoners, flogging with a rubber whip was frequent, men were struck 
with little or no provocation and were tied to posts with their arms 
above their heads for hours. . . . 

The Germans sent in a certain number of coffins every day into 
which the bodies of the dead were put and carried out by their comrades 
through a gate in the barbed wire. . . . What the prisoners found 
hardest to bear in this matter were the jeers with which the coffins 
were frequently greeted by the inhabitants of Wittenberg, who stood 
outside the wire and were permitted to insult their dead.—Mr. Justice 
Younger. Report on the Prison Camp at Wittenberg, April 7, 1916. 


So overwhelming was the evidence of the savagery of the 
German people that the Westminster Gazette, Liberal and, 


before the War, pro-German, wrote, at this time, the following 
despairing note :— 


We have only to read the German papers to discover that this 
element of frightfulness is precisely what gives pleasure to the German 
public. . . . They demand more and more of crimes which fill all other 
peoples with horror.— Westminster Gazette, April 3, 1916. 

An effort is now being made to exonerate the German people 
from the crimes at present being committed in their name. 
This is a profound misreading of the situation. Herr Hitler 
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is the embodiment of all that the Germans admire, and he 
perfectly understands the people he rules. 


Dr. ScHacut, President of the Reichsbank, has been in 
England on a visit to Mr. Montagu Norman, the Governor 
of the Bank of England. Dr. Schacht has 
his eye on the great funds now being raised 
here to help the Jews. The City of London 
magnates have had their eyes on the good money which 
they encouraged the British to place in German loans after 
the War, and we have to watch lest the German Government, 
through their intermediary, persuade the City interests to 
accept an offer which would be prejudicial to everyone else. 
Dr. Schacht has two bargaining points, the Jews, who are 
being tortured and destroyed, and the British loans. He 
may offer better treatment for the Jews, greater honesty on 
the part of German borrowers, if more British money is sent 
to Germany. The following interesting statement was made 
by the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
on December 14th: 

Germany is prepared to allow the Jews to go abroad on condition 
that she shall profit by the financial aid (such as the Baldwin Fund) 
which will be given to the Jews. 

There are about 35,000 Jews in the German concentration camps, 
there are thousands wandering homeless about the German countryside, 
and many tens of thousands have been reduced to complete destitution. 

Nazi Germany now sees an opportunity of profiting by the misery 
it has created. If the sums collected for the benefit of the Jews can 
be realised in currency that can be transferred to Germany and event- 
ually flow into the coffers of the Third Realm, then that realm will 
readily authorise a more liberal emigration policy. To discuss this 
rather delicate matter also National Socialist leaders think that a 
“moderate” and a “conservative” like Dr. Schacht is the most 
suitable man. (Our italics.) 

We have underlined a passage which, in a few words, describes 
the appalling plight of German Jewry. Individual instances 
of the savagery displayed towards these hapless people are 
too horrible to print. It has been stated that the Baldwin 
Fund is not available for purposes of bribery. Can we hope 
that the Government will also refuse to be blackmailed by 
the possible combination of Dr. Schacht and certain firms in 
the City of London ? 


A Dangerous 
Visitor 
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Stenork MUSSOLINI, pushed by what misleading influences 
we may guess, continues his anti-Jewish policy. This is 
not popular in his own country, where there 
The Jewish are high-class Spanish Jews, and not many of 
Question and the , 
Mediterranean them. The Jews settled in Italy after they 
were turned out of Spain in 1492, there 
they have built up the wealth and stability of many parts of 
the country, and have intermarried with the ruling classes. 
In Turin there are many, in Trieste still more. In the latter 
in particular there are wealthy Jews with fine houses. The 
decree forbidding “‘ Aryan” servants to remain in Jewish 
service has caused great unemployment and suffering. And 
did Signor Mussolini realise that Italy’s colonies round the 
Mediterranean would resent this anti-Jewish legislation 
acutely ? The Italian business houses and bankers, which 
can be found anywhere from Constantinople to Tangier, are 
largely Jewish. The heads of the great Italian community 
in Egypt are Jewish, and profoundly disturbed by the recent 
laws. They had been proud to be Italian, to belong to a great 
and civilised people, and now, though the Italian anti-Jewish 
legislation has none of the brutality of the German, they 
are disillusioned. When Italy conquered Abyssinia the 
rejoicing in the Italian community in Egypt—some 80,000 
strong—was great, and nowhere was a more passionate love 
of Italy felt than in Cairo and Alexandria. The essential 
illiberality of this really un-Italian legislation has done a 
harm to her prestige abroad which Italy will not find easy 
to undo. 


THE problem of our agriculture is still with us and it will 
remain a burning question until it is tackled. The Minister 

of Agriculture, Mr. Morrison, is on wrong lines, 
The Land and 


the People as have been his predecessors; these quotas 

and subsidies, though they may create posts 
for deserving officials, have not the protective value of a 
straight tariff. Mr. Morrison evidently belongs to the 
intelligentsia, or he would not have produced a Milk Bill 
calculated to ruin 65,000 milk producers. The Bill has been 
withdrawn owing to a revolt in the Conservative party. 
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Mr. Morrison has also had to face the music of the ruined 
barley growers. After these come the sheep farmers and 
the pig farmers, to be followed by others. Mr. Haslam, 
Member for the Horncastle Division of Lincolnshire, wrote 
a letter to The Times on December 9 about his own con- 
stituency. This letter might have been written about many 
other parts of England :— 


This upland district, originally won from heath land, has for many 
years produced fine sheep and in many parts high-quality barley, and 
in that way has supported a thriving, hardy population. It is now 
faced with a diminishing rural population and the land is steadily 
falling back in cultivation. During the present year some 3,000 acres 
have become derelict, while some 3,500 workers have left the land. 
This type of land has not received during the last six years the 
encouragement extended to other forms of cultivation. 

The situation of the farmer now is that with diminished resources 
he has to face large losses on both of his main products, sheep and 
barley, and this land is not suitable for other forms of cultivation. 
The case is therefore urgent, and if the country desires to maintain its 
agriculture prompt action is required. 

‘“* Prompt action is required.” We seem to have heard that 
phrase before! But first of all the Government must have 


a policy and not be content to drift. 


THE Government is probably as divided on matters of 
agricultural policy as it is on matters of defence. There is 
no other explanation of the state we are in. 
All Coalitions are the same, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s colleagues, of whom the more active members are 
drawn from Free Trade parties and the others from a very 
luke-warm Conservative group, is no exception. The recent 
crisis in foreign affairs, followed as it has been by the 
darkening of the clouds over Europe, brought us up with a 
round turn. We see with deep anxiety our decayed agricul- 
ture and what this means for our food supply in time of war. 
The Government has been urged for years to take the country 
into its confidence and to tell the farmer what was required 
in war. They have preserved the silence of embarrassment, 
obviously because they had no plan at all. Even now, three 
months after the crisis, the farmers have not been told what 
is required, and yet the new year is on us and plans for 
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ploughing and sowing cannot be improvised. ‘‘ The land,” 
as Mr. Christopher Turnor said in an article in our November 
number, “is not a factory.” It cannot be switched over 
from one production to another in a moment. Mr. Turnor, 
with Lords Radnor, Bledisloe and Hastings, and Sir Albert 
Howard wrote to The Times to say this again on December 6. 
The letter is a very weighty one. We wish we could see any 
sign of it being attended to. Our land is in a much worse 
state than in 1914 for it has little stored fertility. The 
present grass converted into arable— 
“would not materially increase the output of human food. As for 
our existing arable land, most of it is so deficient in humus that its 
physical structure needs a lengthy process of building up. . . . Further, 
there are in this country nearly a quarter of a million fewer agricultural 
workers. Well-informed agriculturalists are repeatedly warning the 
nation that the country is not in a position to expand the supplies of 
home-grown food on the outbreak of war.” 
They are then accused of pressing the Government to support 
agriculture artificially ! 


WuaT is the remedy ? There is one essential remedy. Here it 
is. Farming must be made to pay. Neither brains nor 
capital will continue to be put into an indust 
failure is the too lot. The 
signatories to the letter we have quoted are all men with 
great land-owning and farming experience, and Mr. Christopher 
Turnor has also considerable knowledge of Continental 
farming. The lesson of their letter is that we can’t go on as 
we are. 


Among the fundamental conditions of the restoration of soil fertility 
are (i) effective drainage, (ii) the establishment of temporary leys, 
with the sowing of proper grass seed, and (iii) the use of compost, and 
these depend in turn upon (a) remunerative prices and (b) the provision 
of capital. 

Finally, the Government must state clearly, first, the nature of the 
products which in the national interest should be raised on British soil 
and the optimum areas of their production ; secondly, the degree of 
increased output of each which it desires under present conditions ; 
and, thirdly, the further increase which it may demand in time of war. 
If these desiderata cannot be determined without an official survey 
and systematic investigation, we respectfully plead that such survey 
and investigation be put in hand without delay. 
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The rough and discourteous treatment Mr. Morrison recently 
received at a farmers’ meeting may rouse the Government ; 
they seem to be unreachable by ordinary methods of 
persuasion. 


Str SamMvEL Hoare has put forward a Bill introducing 
various measures of penal reform of a sweeping nature. 
2 Before considering it in regard to the criminals 
” a 5 anal themselves, it would be as well if our legislators 
had some regard to the question of crime and 
punishment. They have to ask themselves these questions : 
Is punishment to be considered only in regard to the offender ? 
Is it designed to protect the public ? Is it to be deterrent ? 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s Bill proposes a general softening of 
punitive measures, in particular the abolition of flogging 
is proposed, except for prison offences. It is significant 
that two Judges have ordered flogging for brutal offences 
since the Bill was announced, while a letter to The Times 
from Sir Arthur Greer was written to call attention to actu- 
alities. The writer combats the idea that only the criminal 
is to be considered, there are other parties to the case, 
and punishment should be designed not only to reform 
the criminal and satisfy the community, but also— 


“cc 


. . . to deter others from adopting a criminal career. To deter the 
criminal who is, in fact, brought to justice from repeating his offences 
is a secondary consideration, and to bring about his reform and make 
him an honest citizen again is also a less important consideration. 
It is very rare that a man who is accused before the Courts is, if his 
history had been known, a first offender. I have every sympathy 
with the desire to treat those who are really first offenders leniently 
and to give them another chance, but no one who is acquainted with 
criminal records can fail to know that in many cases a criminal is 
not caught until after he has committed a great many serious crimes. 

“ However, there is a very real danger, if all the suggestions that 
have been made for the improvement of the condition of prisoners in 
custody are adopted, that the criminal classes will regard prison as a 


- reward rather than as punishment. In many cases a prisoner in gaol _ 


- will be much better off than in the unsatisfactory conditions in which 
he has led his life out of prison. 
“‘T have inadvertently referred to ‘ criminal classes,’ but my eight 
years’ experience in trying and sentencing prisoners at the Assizes 
and at the Old Bailey has satisfied me that crime is not a disease and 
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that what I have called the ‘criminal classes’ mainly consist of 
ordinary citizens who have fallen into and given way to temptation. 

“T write this as a Judge who, while performing his duties at 
criminal trials, earned the reputation of an exceptionally lenient 
Judge.” 


THERE is no greater authority on the subject of crimes 
and the law than Sir Arthur Greer, and his letter was 

at once supported by Sir Edgar Sanders, 
The Criminal 


and the Sentence who said :— 
—_ As one who some years ago had considerable 


opportunities of observing the ways of criminals and hearing how they 
regarded their punishments I believe that there can be no doubt that 
the leniency with which many convicted persons are dealt with is 
looked upon by them as weakness in their Judges. . . . 

Criminals, between themselves, undoubtedly discuss the punishments 
meted out to them, and they have a curious way of looking at them. 
For a hardened criminal, whose offence could have been punished by 
the cat, to suffer the indignity of a birching was looked upon as a 
humiliation which lowered him in the eyes of his fellows. Again, many 
a criminal regarded it as a slight to be tried by and to receive a long 
term of imprisonment from a Recorder as against a “‘ red” Judge. 

There is no doubt that criminals—i.e., men and women 
who have broken the law—except when they commit crimes 
of passion, weigh very carefully the chances of escape from 
punishment, and the degree of likely punishment, if they are 
caught, before they commit their misdeeds. It would be 
very pleasant to think that all men would be good if they 
were kindly treated, but it would be rather like thinking that 
international pacts were sure to last. 


Bap traffic returns and tumbling stocks have made the rail- 
ways at long last sit up and take notice of their situation. 
: In the hey-day of their youth they destroyed 
waeug™ the canal system in England—the Government 
of the day looking complacently on, after the 

manner of Governments. Now the railways are threatened 
by road traffic, where huge and wealthy interests are creating 
a rivalry of the first magnitude. These interests are not 
only those of lorry makers and hauliers generally, but include 
the huge cement and concrete combines, the asphalt makers, 
the stone, sand and gravel owners, and all those who make 
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money out of laying England down to concrete. We advise 
the railway companies to study the lists of the names of the © 
51 companies and combines composing the British Road — 
Federation. This is a body composed of wealthy groups, — 
whose interest is to see England covered with roads, new — 
roads, long roads, wide roads. If they had their way there a 
would be an orgy of cement-laying, and there would certainly — 
be no room for railways. The country’s interests and the : 
railways’ interests therefore at this moment coincide, and — 
we hope their case will be generally supported. The railways | 
have made a beginning, they are asking Parliament to relieve — 
them of their disabilities. This should be done. But it is — 
not enough that the railways should get their “‘ square deal.” _ 
They must realise the world they live in and use the immense | 
powers conferred upon them by their extensive advertising. — 


A DEBATE in the House of Commons on December 7 on the © 
control of the Press should have interested the public. There — 
was some plain speaking and some hard © 
a onl swearing. Mr. Mander opened with a com- © 
plaint that the Government had used its © 
influence unduly on newspapers and films during the crisis. 
He said that Cabinet Ministers had made suggestions to 
Editors. But this is not new, nor is it new or wrong that © 


Editors should listen attentively to expositions of their policy . i 


by Ministers. What is new is the backstairs influence of — 
advertisers and their agents. When Ministers stoop to using | 
this indirect form of blackmail they and their emissaries © 
should be exposed. But there is another charge against — 
newspapers of a more serious nature—it was not ventilated © 
in the House—which is that they are engaged in perpetually _ 
bolstering up of eminent persons. They appear to be always _ 
cooking up any “story” 
prominent in public life, and they refrain—unduly—from © 
reporting the unvarnished truth even at home. For instance, _ 
on December 2, the day Sir John Anderson’s speech on no | 
conscription was reported with vast headlines in every | 
newspaper, no one as far as we know mentioned the fact | 
that the House, to which this epoch-making speech was 


connected with the men who are © 
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delivered, was virtually empty, only 33 Members being 


_ present. When the public gets to know that behind the 


facade of headlines there is emptiness it wonders about the 
value of the news it receives. It is because of these doubts 


_ that anyone who starts a News-Letter nowadays can pick 
upan audience. Newspapers should look to it, their position 


is strong, but it is not unchallenged. If they hold back news, 
or arrange it too much, they will cut their own throats, for in 


the wake of withholding and arranging news comes dullness, 


and dullness is death to circulation. 


One of the greatest living English journalists and a former 

Editor of The Times, Mr. Wickham Steed, has written a 
penetrating study of the British Press. In this 

he quotes from a leading article in which The 

Times replied to an attack made upon it by Lord eee 

Russell in 1852 :— 

The duty of the journalist is the same as that of the historian— 
to seek out truth, above all things, and to present to his readers, not 
such things as statecraft would wish them to know, but the truth, as 
near as he can attain to it. 


_ This passage may be said to describe the main duty of 


journalists, which in our day is often slurred by papers which 
forget that their “ first duty is to the public and not to any 
Minister or Government who may be in office.” Mr. Steed 


_ is concerned with the growing restriction of certain liberties, 


and quotes the French historian Seignobos’s saying to the 


" effect that two things are necessary to enable a country to 
_ preserve its freedom against authoritarian tendencies. The 
_ first is that the people should be politically educated :— 


“The other is an active Press, informed of everything, determined 
to search out, to publish, to criticise all the doings of men in power, 
a Press too independent of all officials, and even of judges, to have 
silence imposed upon it, and too rich or too numerous to be altogether 
corruptible. 
“‘ With such a people and such a Press a State would be guaranteed 
against all kinds of despotism.” 
Short-sighted people, in this country who, disliking certain 
opinions and admiring the countries where speech and writing 
are controlled, do not take in what is lost when the freedom 
of the Press goes. 
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WHEN M. Seignobos wrote the lines we have quoted, in 1895, — 
when The Times stood up to Lord John Russell in 1852, the _ 
great newspaper boss had not arrived. In 
the last few years nearly all the newspapers 

in this country have passed under the influence ~ 
of the great Press magnate. With his large-scale, expensive _ 
ideas he has necessarily brought in the advertising agent, — 


Dictation and 


without whom he cannot live. He also tends to direct the 


policy of his own paper. The first of the owner-driven — 
newspapers was the Daily Telegraph, since when we have _ 
had the Daily Mail, the Daily Express and a host of others. — 


Of newspaper owners Mr. Wickham Steed says :— 


“‘ Newspaper proprietors to-day dislike editors and editorial writers 
of strong personality. They prefer that their own personalities should _ 
be served by expert scribes who can be trusted to advocate whatever _ 


view the proprietors may wish to proclaim. In the old days many 


proprietors cared not only for the freedom of the Press—that is, the 
right of the Press to say whatever it thought the public interest required _ 
without interference from Governments—but they cared also for _ 


freedom as a good in itself.” 


Now, to the undoing of liberty, they have admitted the : 
advertiser and his agent into a measure of control. Wecould — 


multiply instances where this has led to the modification of 
editorial policy. Nothing could be worse for the country 
than to have news served up to fit certain moneyed interests, 
but that is what we too often have. 


A pLay by Mr. Bernard Shaw, called “ Geneva,” is running | 
at the Saville Theatre. It makes great fun of the League of 
Nations, and shows up the absurdity of that | 


Geneve once lauded institution. Had Mr. Shaw written 


this play ten or fifteen years ago it would have been useful 
in calling attention to the dangers of relying upon the talking 
shop at Geneva, and the inherent falseness of its claims 


to power. Had Mr. Shaw, with his merciless wit, shown up | 
the League of Nations when it was the fashion he would have | 
done something of value. As it is, his excellent jokes are | 


belated, and he raises a laugh at the expense of a decayed 
faith, which seems rather like kicking a man when he is down 
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and out. All the same, it is very witty, and the fun poked 
personally at Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler is much to 
the taste of the audience. The play is well staged, well acted 
and likely to have a long run. Mr. Cecil Trouncer as Bom- 
bardone and Mr. Ernest Thesiger as Sir Orpheus Midlander 
(the British Foreign Secretary) are particularly good. 


PARLIAMENT is adjourning while we are in the press. During 
the last few weeks of the Autumn sitting the House of Com- 
; mons had rather the air of a pricked balloon. 
The Munich Agreement had not brought 
appeasement, as Members had hoped ; on the 
contrary, Germany is more savage and explosive than ever, 
and Italy more bellicose. Defence lingers, and Sir John 
Anderson’s mountain has, so far, only produced a funk-hole 
and a promise of revision in three months’ time. There 
was, it is true, at the end of the session, a revolt among 
Under-Secretaries and Private Secretaries on Defence. But 
this was quelled—for the time being. Added to these 
causes for Government anxiety is the fact that the failure of 
the Milk Bill and the barley-cum-sheep troubles will not help 
supporters of the Coalition in this election year. Members 
are conscious that they will soon have to face their con- 
stituents, who will want to know why things are what they 
are. As a whole, the country is more disillusioned and more 
conscious of British mistakes than are the Cabinet Ministers 
and the majority of their followers in the House of 
Commons. The British people realise more clearly than 
the politicians that Party boundaries are flimsy things 
at a time like this, and they realise too that what really 
matters is the safety of our country and Empire. They 
see no hope, however, in the leadership of the Liberal 
and Socialist parties. Yet somehow we have to win through, 
to ride out this storm as we rode out the stormy time of 
Philip II, Louis XIV and Napoleon. It may be that we 
shall in the trials ahead of us have no leaders, and that 
it is a soldiers’ battle we have to fight. All the more reason, 
then, for vigilance and effort, all the more necessity for the 
man in the street to be on guard. 
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THE second anniversary of the King’s accession was cele- 
brated on December 12th, two days before His Majesty’s 
vio 43rd birthday. The two years of his reign 
pees have been ones of great anxiety and growing 
tension. From the day the King took up 
his burden he has had no respite from problems of the first 
magnitude, which still await solution. From the hour they 
mounted the Throne King George and Queen Elizabeth have 
worked devotedly, and not only devotedly but intelligently, 
for their people. Their reward is in the loyal response of the 
British. Each day that passes shows more clearly that the 
understanding between Monarch and people is close, and 
that the confidence is mutual. Whatever lies ahead of the 
King Emperor and his people, we may be sure that this 
confidence will not fail. 


A SUGGESTION 


THERE is no better New Year Gift to friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription to The National 
Review. Send 30s. and the name and address 
of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review 
(incorporating the English Review), 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF POLICY 


(The following notes on policy are written by a group of Germans 
in touch with the plans of the Reich.) 


WuAT is going to be the ultimate effect of the Munich meeting 
and all that happened after ? 

In the first place France’s system of alliances is gone, 
and it is now out of her power to contract other alliances. 
She may send twenty Ambassadors to Rome without being 
able to make any headway with Italy. That country has 
certain Imperial ambitions which can only be achieved by 
fidelity to the axis, which, since the events of September, is 
more firmly fixed than ever before. For, during the crisis, 
the Italians could not mobilize owing to discontent in North 
Italy and at that time Signor Mussolini was forced to ask for 
German military help to keep order in the event of war. 
In return for this aid a territorial concession would have 
been made. This weakness in his population has made the 
Italian leader realize that’ only in Germany can he find 
strength. 

Since Munich Germany is free on her eastern boundary. 
Russian military strength is seen to be a bluff ; Czechoslovakia 
must become a vassal State ; Hungary will give no trouble. 
The only country that might make difficulties, when the 
German Chancellor is fully engaged on his western frontier, 
is Poland. The talk of another axis, Rome-Belgrade- 
Budapest-Warsaw, is hot air: such an axis is as negligible 
as a straw. Certain Frenchmen have believed that there 
was hope there, but Signor Mussolini knows better than to 
rest his Imperial policy on bubbles. What we have begun 
to see is the disintegration of Poland by the same methods 
as those employed in Czechoslovakia. The Poles made a 
great effort to maintain Hungary in Ruthenia, hoping to 
check this process, but they were overborne by Germany, 
who now has an interest in keeping Ruthenia for the Czechs— 
until further notice. A cry is being worked up for the 
independence of Ukrainians, while Poland, Eastern Galicia 
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and Volhynia are also hearing of “ self-determination.”” When 


the right moment comes Germany will demand the Corridor | 
and part of Silesia under threats of war against Poland. ~ 
She will mobilize in February, and the Czechs have been ~ 
told that Teschen will be restored to them if they give — 
Germany the help of their first-rate army against Poland. If — 
the Poles fight they will thus have enemies on three fronts— _ 
that is, on the German, Czechoslovakian and (by then) rebel 


Ukrainian fronts. 


The consequence of this situation, as foreseen by the 4 
German Government, is that Poland, deprived of the Corridor ~ 


and without Upper Silesia, would become a federal republic 


(like Czechoslovakia) comprised of Poles, white Russians and ‘ 


perhaps Ukranians, unless the latter country becomes a 


totally separate State. Thus Germany would have her " 


hands free to attack France or Russia. 

The Ukraine—Polish, Czech and Russian together—has a 
population of some 40 million inhabitants. It has the richest 
oilfields in Europe and is a vast granary. Hitler does not 
mean to possess or colonise this country, but to make a close 


military, economic and political agreement with it. The | 


Ukraine is to be the stepping stone on which Germany will 
move to the Caucasus. It will be seen that Hitler merely 
carries out former German policy, using rather different 
methods. He has no intention of fighting in the illimitable 
vastness of Russia. No, he designs to blow up the Soviet 
Union from inside after he has done the same to Poland— 
always in the “interests of self-determination.” Presently 
this group of Eastern European nations will be formed into 
an alliance to work in Germany’s interests. And we ask 
ourselves, why not? Who will stop us? France? 
England? How? 

Germany counts on the collaboration of Italy. What 
will Italy get in return ? She is to receive Tunisia, in order 
to realize her programme of North African expansion, and 
she will get some further satisfaction in the Mediterranean. 
Italy cannot, however, march into Tunis, unless Germany 
invades France in strength. This is already within the 
possibilities now that Czechoslovakia is gone. Once Poland 
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were dissolved it would be a policy of actuality. Not that 
either Germany or Italy desires war with France. They 
would rather repeat the Czech manceuvre and get her to 
cede Tunis to Italy. The weapon for this blackmail would 
be the superiority of the German-Italian air forces to those 
of the Anglo-French combination, as well as the superiority— 
as yet not very marked—of the united armies of Germany 
and Italy. This question will probably be raised in the late 
spring. By then Hitler will have liquidated the Polish 
question. Italy will have to agree to her affair taking the 
second place, as she depends on Germany for her own anti- 
French operations. The order of the campaign for 1939 will 
be first Poland, even before Hungary. France and Tunis 
will follow. 

We have to think, however, what England and France 
can do to counter these projects. Italy will keep up a 
“ gentleman’s agreement ’’ with England, so as to neutralize 
her influence. It is evident that the Franco-British navies 
will be superior to the Italo-German navies for some years. 
The English aerial fleet will also be formidable in a year, 
but will not nearly have reached the level of the German 
air force. The French air arm is very insufficient. The 
French Army alone will hardly be able to deal successfully 
with the German and Italian armies. She can certainly 
contain them, defending her fortifications, but she cannot 
undertake such offensive actions as would have been possible 
last September, when the bulk of the German forces would 
have been engaged in Czechoslovakia. Think of the mass 
of troops Germany will be able to launch against France 
once Poland is disposed of. There will be at least 70 divisions 
—or more! England and France would also mobilize, but 
we of the axis hope that at this moment England would give her 
friend the good advice to “‘ make a concession in order to 
save peace” and to give Tunis to Italy. For in spite of 
the probability of an Anglo-French victory at sea over the 
Italian fleet, France would be up against the possibility of 
being overrun by the German Army and over-bombed by the 
German Air Force. The base of German-Italian operations 
for this campaign would be Switzerland, but a serious diversion 
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would also be made from Spain, for the Spanish war would 
still be going on; General Franco can only win with the 


further help of Germany and Italy, which will only be given © 


at a very high price. 

As France is in a state of anarchy* she will certainly 
capitulate to a German-Italian ultimatum asking for Tunis 
and other French dependencies, especially as England will be 
asked for nothing but her good offices. Where are the allies 
of France ? Russia is demobilized ; the Border States, from 
Esthonia to Greece, are Balkanized and incapable of common 
action, except, perhaps, against Russia, should that country 
move to help France. 


We should like to know from whence France will get — 
help to enable her to struggle against a bloc of 120 million 
Germans and Italians? How can she resist such pressure © 
as this? There is only one answer to the question, only ~ 
one hope for the Western Powers. Jt lies in a close military 
alliance between England and France, coupled with general — 


rearmament. For France this would involve :— 
1. The building up of a powerful air force. 


2. The creation of a great Foreign Legion drawn from the refugees | 


now in France. 
3. The vast increase of the French colonial army. 


For England the effort would have to be more fundamental 


and would involve :— 
1. Immediate obligatory military service. 


2. The calling to the colours at once of ten classes, men between ~ 


twenty and thirty years old. 
3. The same effort in the Dominions. 


If this military effort is not made at once, or if it is half- 
hearted and we are convinced that England is too decadent to 
undertake such a programme—the two Western Powers 
must be prepared for further capitulations. In the first 
place these will be at the expense of France. England’s 
turn will come later. 

The Western Powers would certainly fight if they were 
in obvious superiority, but September, 1938, showed their 
attitude, in spite of the fact that they were then in a better 
posture than they will be in 1939. Germany certainly has 


* The Germans call liberty “ disorder’’ and a strike “ anarchy.”—Hd., N.R. 
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still.a long effort ahead of her in economic affairs, but the 
most critical moment is over. By the annexation of the 
Sudeten area Germany now has half the industrial wealth 
of Czechoslovakia. She also has a good half of the Czech 
markets for her own goods, and the entry into the Danubian 
States, from which she will extract the utmost benefit. She 
is certain, also, of a military alliance with the Czechs. If 
Hungary and Rumania thought of resisting, Germany would 
foment a revolution in their countries, as she did in Sudeten 
Czechoslovakia, or she would encourage military dictator- 
ships, and in exchange for military support she would get 
economic advantages. 

Italy would not oppose German expansion in Hungary 
or in Rumania, any more than she did in Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Why should she? The gentlemen of London and 
Paris are three years behind the times if they think she will 
oppose Germany. Why should Italy ally herself with a 
country which has not been able to observe her agreements 
with her allies, who exhibits open disorder and speaks with 
the voices of a dozen parties ? On the other hand, Germany 
cannot risk a long war against the great Powers of England 
and France in the immediate future, nor does she want 
such a war. For that matter she does not want a war with 
Poland or Russia either. She means to dissolve the last, 
as well as Rumania, by the use of the revolutionary and 
disintegrating tactics which have succeeded elsewhere. As 
for France, she will be squeezed. 

Hitler’s great discovery is that dynamite is contained in 
the phrase “ self-determination,” and that this explosive will 
destroy a State as completely as a military defeat. Neither 
Marxism nor Bolshevism has so detonating a force as this 
so-called “idea,” which came to Europe from the United 
States as the slogan of our age. It has in fact superseded 
all the nineteenth-century catchwords. Marching behind 
President Wilson’s phrase, Germany breaks her neighbour 
nations into fragments, which she can absorb or 
dominate ! 

Let us underline the fact that the economic situation in 
Germany is improving, and that this will remove the dis- 
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content on which dissentient Germans are counting to 


change the regime. Their bluff is called by the success of | 
the Nazi Government. People talk about a change inside ~ 
Germany arising from the forces of Liberalism. Since when ~ 


have revolutions succeeded against victorious governments ? 


We may be sure that Germany’s discontent will never come 


to a head while Germany is triumphant. Thus we may live 
to see the Nazi song fulfilled :— 


The rotten bones of the world shake, 
To-day Germany belongs to us, 
To-morrow all the world will be ours. 
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“TO-MORROW, AND TO-MORROW, AND 
TO-MORROW ” 


IMMEDIATELY after the “crisis” (August 11th-September 
29th, 1938) there was a widely spread noble wish of our better- 
educated manhood—-and womanhood—of those who had 
grasped their civic duties, to offer their services to the State. 
One frequently heard the question : ‘“‘ What can I do to help?” 
As often as not the answer came: ‘“‘I was just going to ask 
you that. I went to the town hall to put down my name as 
a volunteer for Air Raid precautions; but they told me 
I couldn’t because I was under 25. What can we do?” 

In many cases the young man, bent on giving service, was 
discouraged. No one gave him a lead. The right spirit was 
there, the spirit of service: the earnest wish that there might 
be brought into being system instead of indetermination ; 
so that the respite gained by the Munich Agreement might be 
utilized by Ministers to the end that the fervour of patriotism 
should be directed into channels meet for the country’s needs 
during the next crisis. Or, preferably, that the great wave 
of patriotism, that manifestation of the precious will of youth 
to serve, might be so directed and organized that a crisis should 
not recur. In short, that England should so bear herself that, 
in future, an opposer should beware of her. 

An old adage advises ‘“ Strike while the iron is hot”: 
while yet the fervent will to serve has not cooled. Delay 
meant apathy. Respite, an excuse for inertia. Vaulting 
ambition felt snubbed: ‘“ Oh, well! If they don’t want us, 
I suppose it’s all right.”” The initiative rested with the Govern- 
ment, which failed to take it. The will to accept National 
Service was theirs for the asking. The Prime Minister and 
the members of the Cabinet are said to be giving their “ earnest 
attention to the problems which confront us ’”—man-power, 
rearmament, supply. That trinity of needs is indivisible. 
None is afore or after other. As I quoted in a former article : * 
“The strong man armed keepeth his goods in peace: until a 

* The National Review, May, 1938. 
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stronger than he cometh.” With the best will in the world 
a foreign policy striving for permanent peace cannot, without 
adequate force behind it, achieve its purpose. 

We hope, optimistically perhaps, that Ministers are 
turning over a new leaf and confronting the problems of 
defence with clear eyes and robust energy. No time should 
be wasted by critics in repeating, ‘“‘I told you so”; even 
though readers of The National Review are not unmindful 
of Lord Roberts’ dictum (1912): ‘‘ Germany strikes when 
Germany’s hour has struck.” 

We, the public, want desperately to be reassured, to feel 
confident that the safety of the Empire and ourselves is 
reasonably secure. We are ready to make great sacrifices, 
great efforts, to attain a right measure of confidence in our 
defences. We hold the view that those in high political places 
who speak of what will be done by, say, 1940, forget that, in 
modern war, the former sense of security afforded by the 
Channel is no more. The threat from the air is almost un- 
believably instant. The promise of Ministers to give earnest 
attention to the matter almost unbelievably deliberate. Let 
what should be done, be done. 


A NATIONAL REGISTER 


The first step towards promoting a feeling of confidence 
in the public, not to mention the Stock Exchange, is the 
compilation of a National Register. ‘The time-worn expedient 
of asking a policeman, or a porter, “ What shall I do?” no 
longer serves. ‘The Government has realised this, but 
there are two schools of thought. One contends 
that the Roll should be on a voluntary basis: the 
other that it should be compulsory. Advocates of the former 
plan hold that the Roll would take less time to complete. 
This is probably true, since even an optimist would hardly 
expect that more than 50 per cent. of the available manhood 
would come forward. The more democratic advocates of 
compulsion contend that registration should be regulated by 
statute. They argue: “‘ Why should shirkers—that greater 
public—who are uneducated—more shame to the schools! 
—in civic duties get away with it?” The register should be 
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capable, in an emergency, of ensuring that the whole nation 
could be mobilized for war. Remember that in air-raids 
men, women and children are liable to find themselves in the 
front line. I wrote in a former article : * ‘‘ Why in a so-called 
democratic country is not equality of service granted to and 
equality of sacrifice demanded from all? Thus, Authority 
would say to each man on reaching such age as may be 
determined: “‘ Do this ”’—and he doeth it. Whether in the 
actual defence services, munition factories, railways, road 
transport, dockyards, or in such manner and for such period 
as may be ordered by a Statutory Man-power Board of 
Control.” 

A strong reason for making registration compulsory is 
that under a voluntary basis pivotal men and women anxious 
to serve might withdraw themselves from essential indus- 
tries, or occupations regarded in war-time as of national 
importance. We saw the direful results of voluntary service 
in 1914, when highly skilled artificers were enrolled without 
question in Kitchener’s armies and sent half-trained to the 
front. Such as survived were withdrawn from fighting units 
in 1917-18 under the ‘‘ Man-power and Substitution ” Scheme 
and sent home to work at their essential trades ; but by that 
time the loss to armament and munition factories was nearly 
irreparable. We are warned by what happened 24 years 
ago not to adopt a voluntary form of national registration. 

There is already in existence a minor form of registration 
which, I believe, has not yet been utilized. I refer to the 
nominal roll of men of military age entered in the books of 
Labour Exchanges as ‘“‘ unemployed.” Things are seldom 
what they seem ! Thousands of young men, their numbers are 
increasing, are allowed to draw the “ dole” under the head of 
Social Services. From a common-sense voint of view the 
conditions under which such doles are tolerated are rather a 
social disservice. As long as the strength of the Forces of 
the Crown is under establishment, no man of military age and 
physically fit should draw unemployment pay. The State 
offers them employment (see the recruiting posters); if they 
refuse to take it they should be assembled into labour camps 

*The National Review, June, 1937. 
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and put to work on reclamation, drainage or other land 
improvement. Why should men at work contribute directly 
or indirectly to maintain in idleness men who refuse employ- 
ment ? 

My view was supported by The T'imes in a leading article 
on February 22nd, 1938 : 


“ There are hundreds and thousands of young men who do not show 
any disposition to bestir themselves to get out of unemployment. 
They are content with a life of laziness: they can live (? exist) on the 
allowances made by an authority that has the statutory duty of meeting 
the need of the unemployed outside insurance who are not disabled by 
age or physical unfitness.” 


It would seem that young men of this class should be 
brought up with a round turn on the principle preached by 
St. Paul: ‘If any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
Here is a suggestion that the Government might reasonably 
consider as both exercising economy in expenditure on 
“Social Services ’” and lessening the number of unemployed. 
Every little in these directions helps to inspire confidence. 

The machinery for compiling a National Register might 
be found under the Census Laws. It would merely be neces- 
sary to enact legislation ad hoc and to add a few questions to 
the forms filled in decennially by householders, etc. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE 

A nation which relies on voluntary service and in a crisis 
finds that volunteers have not previously been forthcoming 
to fit themselves to give either military or national service is 
on a slippery slope. It has been said by no less an authority 
than a recent Secretary of State for War that, in an emergency, 
the manhood of the country would not fail us, implying that 
therefore allis well. But it takes at least six months efficiently 
to train a recruit for the Army or Air Force, and he does not 
become fit to take his place in a fighting unit in less than a 
year. Is it certain that the requisite number of instructors 
will be available to train thousands of recruits, voluntary 
or otherwise ? It must be remembered that, since the advent 
of a mechanized army, the number of technically qualified 
instructors are few as compared with the drill and musketry 
instructors available in days gone by. 
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There are those who are convinced that never, in future, 
will England send an army to fight on the Continent. If 
this belief be accepted, how shall we support our allies in 
Europe to defend, say, the Maginot line? Again, offensive 
air raids will, in themselves, be altogether inadequate to crush 
a determined enemy even when supported by modern artillery ; 
this has been demonstrated over and over again during the 
civil war in Spain. Final victory can only be achieved by a 
combination of sea-power and the effective occupation of the 
Terrain, the latter being the function of infantry moving by 
mechanical transport or marching. In all the great wars of 
the past England has sent her armies to the Continent. 
Should we not assume that, given the command of the Channel 
ports, we shall do so again ? 

We are so apt to call ourselves a democratic country 
that we have forgotten to think it out. In fact, Great Britain 
is less democratic in matters of defence than the so-called 
totalitarian nations where all able-bodied men between certain 
ages come at the call of duty to serve their State. This is 
the highest form of social service. It cannot truthfully be 
said that we have less responsibilities than those nations— 
on the contrary, the Empire must be safeguarded and our 
overseas garrisons maintained. We should now, in fact, 
materially strengthen our garrisons, both in men and guns, at 
Gibraltar, Malta, the Cape, Suez and Singapore—those main 
strategic points in our line of defences. 

Shall history reproach this generation as having been 
unmindful of our heritage in that we deliberately refused to 
take the elementary precaution of training young manhood 
in the use of arms for the defence of their own people and 
property, to say nothing of those in other lands who look to 
us for protection, and our commitments under treaties. Do 
those who advocate the retention of the so-called voluntary 
system (‘‘ penalized patriotism,” as Mr. Amery aptly calls it), 
coupled with reliance on patriotism to bring thousands of 
young men to the colours in time of war, ever think of what 
would happen to untrained youth confronted with the soldiers 
of nations mobilized, instructed in the use of arms and technic- 
ally equipped for war ? Should not those advocates, having 
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thought it out, insist, if only for pity’s sake, that our lads be 
trained in peace-time for the defence of themselves, their 
country and all they hold dear. My contention is that youth 
would suffer no wrong by being trained in arms ; they would, 
in fact, benefit both physically and morally and also acquire 
the habit of comradeship. 

Such training is merely complementary to compulsory 
attendance at school. It would be something given to the 
State in return for the benefits conferred by free “‘ education ” 
in elementary schools: free medical, dental and ophthalmic 
treatment, to say nothing of free meals in some cases and free 
transport to and from school. Looked at from this point of 
view, it would seem that the acceptance of compulsory training 
for national service for, say, two years, is not in any sense a 
hardship, but a repayment for benefits received. Such 
training should be given without distinctions of any kind. 
High and low, rich and poor, one with another. In this con- 
nection let me quote the words of the late Mr. (Lord) Snowden 
(The Times, November 28th, 1927) : 


“The most menacing feature of the present time was a desire to get 
something for nothing and to live at the expense of others. . . . Unless 
social reform develops a greater sense of individual] responsibility . . . 
our social reform measures will never establish a co-operative common- 
wealth, but will establish a pauper state.” 


It is, I suggest, the function of the education authorities 
to teach young democracy that one and all must be ready to 
do his—or her—duty to the State. It is questionable whether 
this, the highest form of civic duty, has ever been, in England, 
at so low an ebb as to-day. If our people should be unedu- 
cated in their responsibilities and the need for self-sacrifice, 
democracy stands condemned—and doomed. Unless the 
democratic powers realise the task, militant powers on the 
Continent will not hesitate again to threaten and, if need be, 
to use force to gain their ends. We have been warned. 
Dr. Goebbels said at Reichenberg on November 19th: ‘ This 
nation was ready to draw the sword for the liberation of 
3,500,000 Germans. Then the world drew back.” When will 
our Government be able truthfully to say: “ England is 
ready, in defence of freedom, justice and right, to resist 
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armed force. Let the world mark”? If the democracies are 
to be preserved, there must be in England the spirit to accept 
in every rank of life the duty of self-sacrifice involved by the 
imminent need for national service. But note that the 
young manhood of England is not disposed to fight for an 
abstract ideal such as the League of Nations or ‘“‘ Sanctions.”’ 
Neither will they fight for ‘‘ appeasement ”’ ; or its equivalent 
cliché, ‘‘ War to end War”; nor will they combat either 
Fascism or Communism on behalf of other countries. They 
will fight, none better, for the old cry “‘ King and Country,” 
provided that public men, the Churches and the Board of 
Education let them know the facts of the international 
situation. 


TRUST THE PEOPLE 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking at 
the Annual Dinner, Parliamentary Press Gallery, on March 
18th last, said: “* If the people are not allowed to know the facts ; 
if they are only allowed to know what their rulers choose them 
to know, then that people are in danger of being led to embark 
upon a course which may presently lead them into disaster.” 

On March 24th the Prime Minister, in the House of 
Commons, defined our then commitments which might lead 
to armed intervention for purposes other than our own defence 
or the defence of our possessions wthin the Empire. In the 
course of his statement he said that there remained another 
case in which we might have to use force, under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, to bring help to a victim of aggression 
even though there should be no direct obligation to take such 
action. 

Since those words were spoken, many things, for the 
greater part disastrous for us, have happened ; many policies 
are dead. Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, when signing 
the Munich Agreement, drove the last nails into the coffin 
of the League of Nations. 

Is it not time that the Prime Minister allowed the people 
to know once more the facts of the present situation lest they 
should be—to quote his words—‘“ in danger of being led to 
embark upon a course which may presently lead to disaster.” 
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It would seem that the frank statement made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons on March 24th on our then 
commitments should without delay be supplemented. Trust 
the people. ‘Tell them, for example, why Russia is no longer 
admitted to the counsels of the affairs of Europe. Why the 
former understanding between France, Yugoslavia and Rou- 
mania seems to have been abrogated, and why, above all, 
Great Britain still adheres ostensibly to that public danger 
the Covenant of the “‘ League of Nations.” 

We have been told that the present Government does not 
contemplate conscription in time of peace. But who shall 
in these days determine or define “Time of Peace.” War 
cometh as a thief in the night because, presumably, no nation, 
having signed the Kellogg Pact, will formally declare war. 
Yet though signatories of that Pact may quote it as a reason 
for not declaring war, there lies ever behind the making of 
wars, either aggressive or defensive—the momentous question 
—‘* Are we ready ?” 

Shall we be ready either to declare or to make war on the 
morrow of a bombardment from the air for twelve consecutive 
hours of London in time of peace ? It would appear from the 
report made by various authorities after the September crisis 
that we were not ready to resist hostile air raids; but that, 
if an enemy should make war, the Government were quite 
prepared, after “ giving the matter their earnest attention,” 
to adopt conscription ! 

The hour has come for Great Britain to decide whether she 
shall resume her place as a great nation, the defender of 
liberty, justice and right; or whether she shall degenerate 
and become a trailer behind a totalitarian steam-roller. 

Munich gave us a respite from a crisis. For how long? 
Germany is asking. A request is prone to become a demand: 
an ultimatum. Given a lead, apprised of the facts—in other 
words, educated, trusted—the people will support the Govern- 
ment by making sacrifices, so doing their duty by their country. 
If educated, they will not be found wanting. Let them learn 
from the lessons of yesterday. God forfend that all the 
to-morrows should-be as to-day; or that it should tearfully 
be said, in years to come: 
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“ And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death ’— 
Or worse—defeat. 


December 1st, 1938. Herpert BRYAN. 


P.S.—Since this article was written, Sir John Anderson’s 
statement in the House of Commons on December Ist tells 
us that the Cabinet has decided to adopt, for the present, the 
expedient of voluntary rather than compulsory registration 
for national service—this in spite of a revolt in the House 
of Commons. Let us hope that the proposed organized 
appeal for volunteers will achieve success ; even though the 
Regular Army, in spite of fervent propaganda, recruiting 
posters, villa-barracks, etc., is still 21,000 under establish- 
ment. It will be noticed that the Lord Privy Seal has chosen 
to take advantage of the organization for the census in com- 
piling the register of man-power. 

The record can be kept up to date by the staff responsible 
for revising annually the electoral register. 

Later on it will be very interesting to learn, if the figures 
should be made known by the Ministry, what proportion of 
the men of military age now borne on the books of Labour 
Exchanges as “ unemployed ”’ have registered themselves as. 
volunteers for national service. 

Personally, I still hold strongly, with others, the lively 
feeling (The Times, December 2nd) “ that the Government 
should have struck while the iron of relief at the Munich 
settlement was hot and called for a drastic measure of national 
organization and training.” 

One more point. Sir John Anderson proposes to leave the 
organization of Air Raid Precautions in the hands of local 
authorities. As he said in the House of Commons, these 
authorities would require to be “ from time to time jogged.” 
In many places a jogging would seem to be long overdue. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE FAR EAST 


PREDICTING the course of events in China has never been 
easy, and the present situation, produced by Japan’s large. 
scale invasion of the country, is far more difficult to analyse 
than anything with which the prophets have had to deal in 
the past. As regards the probable effect of this situation 
on British interests and the future direction of Great Britain’s 
Far Eastern policy, it may safely be said, however, that, no 
matter what may be the outcome of the present struggle, its 
results are not likely to improve the position of the British 
trader. Look at it as you will, the China which eventually 
emerges from this ordeal, will either be dominated and 
exploited by Japan, or be compelled to accept the disin- 
tegrating influences of Bolshevism—and neither alternative is 
of a nature to encourage optimism at the Treaty ports. 
Nevertheless, there are certain possibilities in the situation 
which intelligent anticipation, and the judicious encourage- 
ment of local enterprise, might put to good uses, and thus 
preserve something of the once goodly heritage of our com- 
merce and prestige in the Orient. 

Let it not be forgotten that the conditions under which 
this goodly heritage was acquired, and which gave England 
her predominant pride of place in China throughout the 19th 
century, were of their very nature inevitably transient. The 
position enjoyed by the East India Company and by its 
immediate successors, the pioneers who built up the great 
edifice of our vested interests at the Treaty Ports, was one 
which could not be expected to survive the competition of 
more favourably situated nations, when these had once 
acquired the knowledge of our industrial technique. For 
those who had eyes to see, our position was manifestly 
threatened when, after her first war with China, Japan proved 
herself fully capable of adapting to her own ends the military 
and industrial equipment of the West. The process by 
which Britain’s commercial supremacy was undermined, most 
notably in the textile industry, was hastened by the laisser- 
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faire policy of our Free Traders ; Japan and our other future 
competitors were cheerfully supplied with the machinery and 
the technical skill, which speedily enabled them to challenge 
the British manufacturer in markets where he had long 
enjoyed a monopoly. Having mastered our industrial tech- 
nique, Japan’s geographical position was bound to give 
her unassailable advantages in the China market. As a 
matter of fact, as regards production and the distribution of 
textiles, her organisation has become more efficient than our 
own, with results that have become increasingly evident in 
all parts of the world. Since the beginning of the present 
century, British trade in China has steadily fallen, until 
to-day it has become comparatively insignificant. (The value 
of our exports to China in 1936 worked out at about three- 
pence per head of the population, as compared with a value 
of £4 per head to Denmark and £7 per head to Ireland.) 
True, it is still the fashion in certain political and financial 
circles to speak of China as a vast potential market for British 
goods, but the fact remains that (even given peace, law and 
order) the purchasing power of the Chinese can never hope 
to reach European levels, so long as her social system en- 
courages her population to increase beyond the means of 
subsistence ; moreover, it must take many years for the 
nation to recover from the widespread destruction wrought, 
first by 20 years of civil wars and now by the Japanese 
invasion. Even should such recovery take place, its chief 
benefits are bound to accrue, by geographical gravitation, 
either to Japan, or to Russia, or to both. Britain’s future 
interests in China are likely to be more concerned with matters 
of international policy and finance than with efforts to regain 
our trading position. But as an Asiatic Power we, like 
France, have strategic and other interests to safeguard in the 
Far East and these, trade or no trade, compel us to regard 
the future destinies of China as a matter of direct concern to 
the Empire. 

What shape, then, are these destinies likely to assume ? 
A year ago, anyone conversant with China’s record of the 
past two centuries, would probably have predicted an early 
collapse of the Kuomintang’s powers of military resistance, 
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a flight en masse of the party’s wealthier officials to Europe, 
and the replacing of the ‘Soong dynasty,” either by the 
restoration of the Monarchy at Peking, or by a new govern- 
ment, under thinly veiled Japanese direction, administered 
by officials drawn from the retired list of the former Northern 
and Cantonese governments—Chiang Kai-shek’s chief rivals 
for power ten years ago. But, as matters actually stand, 
the attitude of most of these retired dignitaries is one of 
passive resistance, while the question of Chiang’s ability to 
survive has come to depend less upon his own administrative 
and financial problems than upon Japan’s capacity to sustain 
one or two years of the guerilla warfare which China’s irregular 
forces seem determined to wage indefinitely. That warfare, 
conducted with great loss of life but no apparent loss of 
determination by the peasant recruits of China’s half-trained 
levies, constitutes a development of the situation which few 
people expected and for which the Japanese General Staff 
were probably unprepared. It is a development which, 
judging by the accounts of many witnesses, must be ascribed 
in no small measure to the excesses committed by the badly- 
disciplined, or badly-led, Japanese troops after the capture 
of Nanking and other Chinese cities. The Chinese peasant, 
for all his instincts of pacifism, is no coward. Badly led, 
badly fed, the cheapest cannon-fodder on earth, he can fight 
doggedly enough, if given good cause, and this the Japanese 
troops seem to have given him, in good measure. There is 
undoubtedly a consensus of opinion amongst observers on the 
spot, that a change has come over the Japanese soldier in 
recent years and that the humane traditions of the samurai 
warrior have given place to the mailed fist. Less than 40 
years ago, the Japanese contingent of tne Allied Forces at 
the relief of Peking was, by common consent, a model of 
good discipline and humane conduct towards non-combatants, 
But evil communications would seem to have corrupted good 
manners ; to-day, the Japanese Army too often manifests its 
modernism in political terrorism and highhandedness, with 
results discreditable to Dai Nippon. As this ‘‘ China incident ” 
draws out its horrid length, the outside world is becoming 
gradually convinced that the Japanese Army has become a 
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law unto itself, indifferent to the pledges given by the Tokyo 
Government and to the protests of the foreign nations whose 
Treaty rights it ignores. It is this conviction which has 
brought about a very perceptible and regrettable change in 
public opinion, here and in the United States, towards Japan. 
Opposition to her ruthless methods of conducting war and 
to her policy of monopolising trade has increased, as proofs 
have accumulated that the Military Party, allied to “ big 
business,” is deliberately availing itself of the conditions 
which the “ Incident ” has created, in order to consolidate a 
preferential or exclusive position for Japanese shipping, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interests ; in other words, that the 
Open Door is being steadily closed. Many who, like myself, 
have been life-long admirers of Japanese culture and sup- 
porters of her claim to rights of economic expansion in the 
undeveloped regions of the Asiatic mainland, are reluctantly 
compelled to admit that her rapidly increasing insistence upon 
a complete and exclusive domination of Eastern Asia, con- 
stitutes a new and ominous situation. When the Foreign 
Secretary intimated in the House of Commons, on July 27 
last, that H.M. Government was considering “‘ the possible 
action open to them if they do not secure ‘“‘ adequate con- 
sideration of their interests, which they have a right to 
protect,” he expressed what is undoubtedly the general feeling 
of the British Communities at Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, 
and other Treaty Ports of China. Two years ago, the traders 
at these ports were generally well-disposed towards the 
Japanese. Since then, debarred on grounds of “ military 
necessity ” from pursuing their lawful business, refused access 
to their properties in districts where hostilities have long 
ceased, excluded from their trade on the Yangtsze and 
inland waters, they have witnessed, with increasing 
concern, Japan’s “big business” rapidly organising its 
semi-official machinery for the wholesale exploitation of 
almost every important industry and the control of all the 
sources of raw materials in China, and they ask themselves 
whether the outlook for their trade could be much worse 
under the Hammer and Sickle than it is under the banner of 
the Rising Sun ? 
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Which- brings us to Russia—Russia, the eternal enigma, 
behind whose proletarian facade, Mouravieff’s Imperial dream 
persists, the dream of a vast Asiatic Empire, with access to 
warm, southern seas. How many people realise that, despite 
the present demoralisation of the Red armies, disorganised 
by violent purges and treason trials, despite Moscow’s cease- 
less expenditure of energy and funds for the creation of unrest 
in Europe, the area of Chinese territory which has gradually 
and silently passed under Russian control during the past 
few years, is considerably greater than that which has been 
occupied or dominated by Japan? How many are aware 
that, since her occupation of Outer Mongolia, Russia has 
quietly proceeded to colonise and exploit the vast North- 
western province of Sinkiang, commonly known as the New 
Dominion, or Chinese Turkestan, whose area equals that of 
France, Germany and Spain combined? Strange, is it not, 
that no word of protest from China to the League of Nations 
has ever drawn attention to this insidious penetration, whereby 
China’s domestic trade with this great province has been wiped 
out, to be replaced by regional monopolies established by the 
U.S.S.R.? Why has no Lytton Commission ever been called 
upon to advise on measures for the protection of China’s 
sovereignty in this region? The explanation lies in the fact 
that the Russian has always understood, much better than 
the Japanese, how to take advantage of the weaknesses in 
China’s political administration. Those Chinese officials 
who have allowed themselves to be persuaded to throw in 
their lot with the Russian invaders of the New Dominion, 
and who (like Chiang Kai-shek in 1925) now profess and call 
themselves Communists, enjoy a much easier and safer present, 
and look forward to a more profitable future, than those who 
have ventured to take office in the new Governments, estab- 
lished, under Japanese protection, at Nanking and Peking. 
No warnings of imminent death reach them from the head- 
quarters of the Kuomintang, no gun-men dog their move- 
ments ; they have no need of armoured cars or police escorts. 
Such being the case, it was only to be expected that, following 
upon Sun Fo’s negotiations at Moscow, China’s ex-Communist 
8th Army should be provided with Russian officers and muni- 
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tions and that Russian military Commissars are again to be 
admitted into China, as they were in 1925-6. But according 
to the latest opinions of observers on the spot, Chiang Kai-shek, 
once bitten by his experiences with Comrade Borodin, is shy 
about invoking direct assistance from Soviet Russia, for he 
knows that the longer China’s resistance lasts, and the more 
Japan’s resources are strained by the cost of her military 
operations, the greater will be the temptation for Russia 
(Hitler or no Hitler) to embark once more upon her splendid 
Far Eastern adventure. 

So far as China is concerned, the best thing that could 
happen would be another Russo-Japanese war, but in spite 
of all the rumours of alarms and excursions on the Man- 
churian and Mongolian borders, there is at present no likeli- 
hood of any such dénowement. For the world at large, and 
especially for those Colonial Powers which have possessions 
and interests in the Southern China Sea, the happiest solution 
of the present dangerous situation would be a revolt of public 
opinion in Japan against the predominance of the Military 
Party, so that constitutional government might become a 
reality and the validity of international pacts be definitely 
recognised. As the Editor of Oriental Affairs justly 
observes :— 


“ The intrusion of military and naval officials into domains with 
which they are unfamiliar and which they cannot claim to be competent 
to handle, is at the root of most of the existing friction between Japanese 
and neutrals, and explains the wide divergence between the reiterated 
intention of the Japanese Government to respect and protect legitimate 
third-party interests, and the actions of the Japanese in China. Japan’s 
best interests would be served, and much ill-will avoided, by the restric- 
tion of military or naval control to essentially military or naval 
problems.” 


Unfortunately, such a solution seems less probable to-day 
than it did twenty years ago, when the still, small voice of 
progressive Liberalism was still to be heard in the land. 


J. O. P. Buanp. 
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“ULSTER WILL FIGHT” 


IRELAND Moves Towarps HER CRIsIs 


In recent discussions of the agitation in favour of Irish unit; 
Lord Craigavon has spoken of the determination of Northern 
Ireland to resist by force, if necessary, the incorporation of 
its territory in Eire. The idea of armed resistance had entered 
the minds of many Ulster loyalists before Lord Craigavon 
mentioned it. 

The consent of Great Britain to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia naturally has led to the conclusion in both 
north and south of Ireland that Mr. Chamberlain’s govern- 
ment is in the humour for surrender where resistance might 
prove costly or awkward. Mr. de Valera, in collaboration 
with a body of Northern Ireland nationalists described as the 
Council for Unity, has inaugurated a fresh campaign to press 
the British Government into surrendering Northern Ireland 
to the south, and, notwithstanding British pledges to 
Northern Ireland, there is apprehension in the Six Counties 
lest Mr. Chamberlain may bow to the force of organised 
propaganda in Ireland, Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

If it has not been publicly declared, it has been stated a 
hundred times in Eire that that State’s co-operation with 
Britain in the next war will be at the price of Britain’s with- 
drawal from Northern Ireland, and in a conflict of the same 
magnitude as the war of 1914-1918 it can be understood that 
Britain might not allow the feelings of the million-odd 
loyalists in Northern Ireland to interfere with any arrange- 
ment which promised to facilitate her success on foreign 
fields, or at home. Both north and south of Ireland have made 
the same estimation of how Britain would be tempted to act 
in a time of grave international emergency, the one with 
fear, the other with hope. 

That an attempt to sacrifice Northern Ireland might have 
different results from those expected by Britain is beside the 
point. It may be worth noting, however, that a civil war 
in Ireland would almost certainly be an outcome of any such 
surrender by Britain and there might very well be wide- 
spread mutiny among Ulstermen fighting in the British 
services. ‘‘ A strange sort of loyalty,” it may be remarked ; 
but what loyalty would be due to those who were turning 
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one out of the house in which one had served and was prepared 
to serve faithfully, into the hands of the enemies of both the 
house and the servant ? 

The Ulsterman is a poor propagandist for his own cause ; 
he lacks the diplomatic skill of the southerner, the subtlety 
and the finesse—what he would call the duplicity—-and when 
he is thrown upon his own resources to defend a thing he 
immediately concludes that the only weapon is his strong 
right arm. There is more than a bellicose temperament 
behind the phrase, “‘ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be 
right.” Ulster is satisfied that Ulster is right and, being 
without the eloquence to prove it, Ulster must fight to ensure 
that wrong is not done. When Ulster talks of strife it is an 
indication that Ulster is being overwhelmed by the cunning 
of propaganda and agitation and like a schoolboy terminating 
a protracted argument she declares, ‘‘ Well, I'll fight you 
for it!” 

That Lord Craigavon has had to speak of resistance by 
force and that Ulster people have been thinking along such 
lines is a tribute to the attention which Mr. de Valera’s unity 
campaign is receiving. Campaigns with points of similarity 
have been common in Europe recently. The objective is 
declared, publicly or secretly, and then the arguments in 
favour of it are built up; out of the arguments comes the 
agitation and the natural consequence is the crisis. The 
objective in the case of Hire is the incorporation of the six 
northern counties in an all-I[reland State. The arguments 
are that Ireland, as a geographical unit, also should be a 
political unit ; that the Roman Catholics of Northern Ireland 
are oppressed ; and that the majority of people in Ireland 
want unity. 

In the view of the Ulsterman the first of these arguments 
is fallacious, the second is untrue, and the third is of no 
significance, Ireland not being a political, historical or racial 
unit. Norway and Sweden are virtually a geographical 
unit ; so are Spain and Portugal; yet their political separa- 
tion is not regarded as unnatural. If there is a geographical 
unit to be considered here it is that represented by the British 
Isles in which Northern Ireland is ready to be included in the 
political unit. 

The oppression of the Northern Ireland Roman Catholics 
is the great lie upon which most of the propaganda used 
against Northern Ireland since the State came into being has 
been based. No explanation ever has been offered of the 
fact that since 1922 the Protestant population of the south 
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has shrunk alarmingly while the Roman Catholic population 
of the north actually has increased. Protestant prelates, 
grateful for what the southern Government has done in the 
provision of part of the cost of the transport of school children 
in rural areas without regard to their religion, have time 
and again paid tributes to the generosity of the State. In 
the last few months the Northern Government has revealed 
that an even more generous service is provided by it for 
Roman Catholic children, but so far no Roman Catholic 
prelate has considered it his duty to express thanks. 


The Northern Government, conscious, no doubt, that 
bigotry has its origin in the separation of children into 
Protestant and Roman Catholic schools, endeavoured fifteen 
years ago to make the schools interdenominational. That 
was resisted, and still is being resisted, by the Roman Catholic 
church, which, except in one or two cases, has refused to 
co-operate in matters of education in Northern Ireland; and 
if the Government has found it impossible to nip bigotry in 
the bud—a pardonable cliché in the circumstances—by mixing 
the children together in the schools, the Roman Catholic 
community cannot escape a great measure of the responsibility. 
Refusing to co-operate, the Roman Catholic schools sacrifice 
the grants that would be paid to them were they nominally— 
for the State control has been tempered down to a formality— 
under the State. The fact that voluntary schools do not 
receive grants equal to those given to the State schools has 
been emotionally described as unjust and oppressive in 95 per 
cent. of the speeches on unity, but most of the 5 per cent. 
from which it has been omitted have been made since the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Education mentioned in the course of a debate that 592 
Protestant schools were in the same position as the Roman 
Catholic voluntary schools in regard to grants. It also 
was pointed out in the same debate that Roman Catholic 
schools are offered better conditions under the Northern 
Ireland Act than similar schools receive in England or any 
other country. 


The oppression of the Roman Catholic minority is said 
to have two other forms. Some Protestant employers do not 
employ Roman Catholics. That may be evidence of bigotry 
but it is perfectly understandable, for an even higher 
proportion of Roman Catholics would not employ Protestants 
under any circumstances. This type of religious discrimina- 
tion is not confined to Northern Ireland. There are many 
firms in Dublin which do not employ Protestants. Only one 
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daily newspaper in Eire has Protestant reporters and in it, a 
Protestant newspaper, the Protestant employees are a 
minority in all departments. 

In Northern Ireland the constituencies have been arranged 
in such a way that the Nationalists do not secure the 
representation in parliament and on local boards to which 
their numbers would seem to entitle them. The Unionist 
reply would be that they obtain representation proportionate 
to the amounts they pay in rates and taxes. The Roman 
Catholic electorate has allowed itself to be presented by its 
leaders as a solid bloc of conspirators not merely against the 
present Government of Northern Ireland but against the 
State itself. The leaders never have sought parliamentary 
representation for any purposes other than the abolition of 
that parliament and if the constituencies are arranged in such 
a way as to favour the election of those who have no desire 
to injure the State there is a great deal of common sense in 
the plan, even if it has weaknesses from a democratic viewpoint. 
In a totalitarian State those who were avowedly enemies of 
the State itself would be treated with rather less delicacy. 
If anyone stood for a southern constituency with union with 
Britain as his programme he would be lucky to come through 
the election alive. 

Actually, of course, all the Roman Catholics in Northern 
Ireland do not desire the abolition of the State or even its 
incorporation in Eire as a semi-autonomous province. A 
great deal more might have been done by the Unionist party 
in the north to detach the loyal Roman Catholic from the 
Nationalist party with which he has little sympathy apart 
from the religious bond. Certainly if efforts had been made 
to fit at least one Catholic into the Cabinet the Nationalist 
bloc would not be as solid as it is. The Unionist reply 
might be to ask where was the Roman Catholic Unionist 
with the qualifications for Cabinet rank. 

In the south the policy has been to glorify the Protestant 
Republican, to keep him on public view, as it were, as an 
example of religious tolerance. In southern politics the 
religion of the individual is not regarded as important. As 
a well-known Jesuit, the Rev. E. Cahill, expresed it recently, 
the south has “‘ a Catholic State with a Catholic constitution 
for a Catholic people” ; and the Protestant who is prepared 
to work for any of the political parties will find his religion 


no disadvantage. The Northern Protestant is expected, no 


doubt, to fit into “the Catholic State with a Catholic 
constitution for a Catholic people.” 
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The fact that the President of Eire is a Protestant has 
nothing to do with tolerance, however. Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
as one of the foremost workers for the Gaelicising of the 
country, is in every way a suitable figurehead for a State which 
is striving to eliminate everything English. He is the first 
head of an Irish State for 700 years whose office has eliminated 
the representation of the King. The original proposal that 
he should be nominated as President on the ground that he 
was a man with no political affiliations was completely ignored 
until there was the imminent possibility of the country facing 
a presidential election campaign, with the Independent 
candidate, Alderman Alfred Byrne, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
liable to defeat the Government’s candidate, Mr. Sean T, 
O’Kelly. The two big political parties compromised by 
choosing Dr. Hyde, a pleasant old gentleman who was not 
likely to offend anyone. When the great Dublin service of 
remembrance was held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Armistice 
Sunday the Protestant ex-servicemen looked in vain for Dr. 
Hyde in the presidential pew. The political repercussions 
if a President of Eire had been present where “‘ God Save the 
King” was sung were, no doubt, foreseen, and what Dr. 
Hyde might have liked to do as a Protestant he was debarred 
from doing as a President. 


The first Lord Chief Justice of Northern Ireland was a 
Roman Catholic, but the north did not capitalise the fact. 
It does not capitalise the fact that one-third of its police 
force are Roman Catholics, including an equitable number of 
officers, or that many important posts in its Civil Service 
are held by Roman Catholics. It makes but feeble efforts to 
counter the stories of its oppressed minority, for it has read 
them so often that it must be beginning to wonder if they 
can have any foundation. 


As to the argument that the majority of people in Ireland 
desire to see partition ended, who can say that it is correct, 
for if ever a vote were taken the main issue would have been 
so plastered around with side issues that few really would be 
expressing an opinion upon one point only? The Northern 
Ireland Unionists to a man are opposed to union with the 
south. So are many Roman Catholic business men in the 
north and the Roman Catholics who have moved from the 
south with a knowledge of the high cost of living under the 
Dublin system of tariffs. The factory owners of the south, 
operating behind great tariff walls, know that they would 
be swamped if they had to compete on level terms with the 
business men of the north, and there are many southerners 
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who find the existence of Northern Ireland a great convenience 
when they desire to obtain some article which is kept out of 
Eire by tariff, ban or other restriction. 

In actual fact, not one-fifth of the people of Eire are 
interested one way or another in the Border question. They 
would be superhuman, however, if they were able to remain 
unaffected by the campaign of propaganda against Northern 
Ireland which is now being disseminated by the radio and 
the newspapers. The agitation is in operation, and when the 
people of the south have been worked up to fighting pitch, 
with moral and financial support promised by every anti- 
British organisation from Bombay to Buenos Aires, by which 
time the north of Ireland also will be angry and waiting, 
the crisis will have arrived, coincident, no doubt, with some 
international complication which will cause Britain to look 
upon the Irish question as a minor but very irritating trouble 
to be patched up hastily, making whatever sacrifices are 
demanded, in view of the greater trials to come. Britain 
then may say to Northern Ireland: “The most ‘loyal’ 
thing to do is to join Mr. de Valera and let him declare his 
republic.” That will be the price of Eire’s friendship. The 
price of Northern Ireland’s is the declaration that it is a part 
of Britain and will remain so. 

Eire’s friendship in the next great war will be demon- 
strated by supplies of food, sold to Britain at enormous 
profit. Northern Ireland’s will be demonstrated by the 
raising of another Ulster Division, and by the volunteer 
reserves of soldiers, sailors and airmen already at Britain’s 
call in the Six Counties. Britain must weigh the relative 
values of butter and blood. 

“Ulster will fight.” She will fight for Britain, but she 
will fight even more desperately to maintain the British 
connection. At the time of the recent crisis a young veteran 
of the last war was discussing with his wife the arm with which 
he should fight in the war which then seemed probable. 

“Too old for air fighting now,” he said. “It will have 
to be the infantry.” 

“You are not fighting for anyone,” his wife replied. 
“You have a wife and family to look after. Your fighting 
days are finished.” 

The young veteran grinned. “ But what if the Free 
State and Ulster were at war?” he asked. 

“That,” replied his wife, “‘ would be different. Id be 
fighting too 
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MARSHAL FOCH AND THE ARMISTICE* 


THE ADVICE OF THE LEADERS 


WE have come to the point in our narrative where Monsieur 
Clemenceau directed Marshal Foch in concert with the 
military chiefs of the allied command to draw up a scheme for 
articles of agreement. We must now go back a little because 
by this date the Marshal had put some documents into the 
hands of the French Premier on which it is right to dwell 
for a little. 

The first was his note of October 8 to which we have 
already referred. As soon as he had learned of the initial 
step taken by Germany, the Marshal deemed it of the utmost 
importance— 

“that the fundamental conditions of the armistice should be 
examined and settled as soon as possible in Europe, where we have 
undergone all the hardships of the war. Without that we risk letting 
them stray into the different directions which may arise through the 
interests peculiar to each people less directly concerned in the struggle. 
We risk seeing the devastated areas of our country, and the great 
sacrifices of our armies, balanced by the arguments of another world 
less cruelly affected.” 

He thought that grave harm might be caused by negotia- 
tions begun one-sidedly, the publication of which was capable 
of exercising an inopportune influence on the military opera- 
tions. Also, without waiting to be consulted, on October 8, 
the very day when President Wilson had sent the Germans 
a personal reply, which in part justified his fears, Marshal 
Foch forwarded to M. Clemenceau a “ note on the conditions 
of an armistice with Germany.” The covering letter stated 
precisely that the successful development of the fight against 
a disorganised and retreating enemy did not allow us to 
envisage the cessation of hostilities, except on conditions 
which would guarantee the fruits of our success in the new 
situation created by an armistice. There could be no question, 
said the note, of a cessation of hostilities except on three 
conditions: the liberation of the invaded lands and the re- 
patriation of their peoples ; the securing of a suitable military 
base allowing the war to be prosecuted until the destruction 
of the enemy forces, should the negotiations for peace not 
come to anything, with that view to occupy two or three 
bridge heads on the right bank of the Rhine. Lastly, to 
* The first article appeared in December. 
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take in hand pledges for reparations to be exacted for the havoc 
wrought in the allied countries, and with that view to occupy 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Marshal further pointed out 
certain supplementary conditions concerning munitions of 
war, the supply of food, the rolling stock of the railways, and 
military and industrial establishments of all kinds. 


Astonishment has been expressed “that in addition to 
the strictly military conditions of the armistice laid down 
by Marshal Foch, the Allies did not add at once some political 
conditions, some real guarantees of fulfilment.” * This 
question had preoccupied the Marshal from the beginning. 
In fact, following up his survey of the conditions of an armistice 
he wrote again on October 15 to the French Premier. In 
this letter he did not return to the military conditions, because 
he deemed them satisfactory; he only asked that the 
expression “‘ military advisers’ used in the American notes 
should be eludicated. He thought that the only military 
advisers qualified were the Commanders-in-Chief,t the only 
persons responsible to their governments for the security of 
their armies and for the conditions in which hostilities might 
eventually be resumed. This was the principal object of his 
letter ; he feared that the occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine was an insufficient pledge having regard to the import- 
ance or the nature of the reparations which the Allies would 
demand. He was equally anxious to know what destiny was 
intended for these Rhenish territories and to what degree 
the agreement for the armistice would settle or facilitate it. 
He was convinced, and he stated it precisely, that, “‘ the 
successes sanctioned by the armistice would alone remain 
won and the sacrifices agreed to at the time of its conclusion 
would alone be final as regards territories.” The Marshal 
ended by calling the attention of Monsieur Clemenceau to 
the importance of these questions and by asking to be put 
in close and regular communication with someone of standing 
at the Foreign Office. 


Two days afterwards, on October 18, the Marshal informed 
the Prime Minister of the result of his personal enquiries of 
Marshal Haig. He thought the British Commander-in-Chief 
had an exaggerated estimate of Germany’s military strength. 
He still considered it to be of importance and ended with 
some most inadequate conditions for an armistice. Marshal 
Foch concluded *‘ I cannot support this timid way of looking 

* Alb. Rivaud. Le Relevement de lV’ Allemagne 1938. 


t And not the military representatives on the Council at Versailles, who 
undertook no responsibility of this kind. 
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at things. The military strength of Germany is in fact 50 
disorganised, morally and materially, that for some time it 
will be unable to put up a serious resistance if no respite is 
left it, whatever be the form of its government. The simple 
evacuation of Belgium, of Luxemburg and of Alsace-Lorraine 
will furnish us with no guarantees for the necessary repara- 
tions, and if the armistice is broken would afford us no means 
of breaking the enemy’s resistance behind the Rhine.” This 
letter, which accurately informed the Premier of the milita; 
situation of the enemy, ended by supporting the propo 
of October 8. 

M. Clemenceau, who had not seen the Marshal since 
the sitting of the 9th at the Quai d’Orsay, answered the 
two communications of the 16th and 18th on October 23rd, 
He considered it superfluous to discuss the information 
about the opinions of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
He agreed in thinking that the only qualified military ad. 
visers were the Commanders-in-Chief, but he stated pre- 
cisely that this name for the counsellors was correctly em- 
ployed, because it— 

“ indicates clearly it was a question of a purely technical consultation, 
which would necessarily be submitted to the decision of the allied 
governments, who were free to adopt it in whole or part, or to make 
additions to it. As to pledges, it was proper to observe that these 
might give rise to discussions of a diplomatic and economic order, 
which were overlooked by the military advisers, as were the alterations 
which these pledges might undergo at the time of the treaty ; all these 
matters only concerned these advisers to the extent in which they 
involved military problems.” 

Consequently there was no need to put the Marshal in 
touch with an official of the Quai d’Orsay, the ministry of 
Foreign Affairs would give him all the information that 
he asked for. Moreover, Clemenceau had requested the minister 
of Foreign Affairs to give his opinion on the questions put 
by the Marshal, and the latter had replied by a letter annexed 
to that of the Prime Minister. M. Pichon did not deny 
the connection existing between the conditions of an armistice 
and those of the peace which would follow it. But it was for 
the ministry of Foreign Affairs to study the diplomatic 
guarantees which it might be necessary to introduce into the 
clauses of the armistice— 


i “‘ The responsibility of the Commander-in-Chief of the allied armies 
should not be pledged previously to that of the French government, 
whose mission it is to make its choice on this matter. . . . Any different 
conception of the part taken by the military authority in the elaboration 
of the clauses of an armistice, or of a treaty of peace, rests upon a con- 
fusion of responsibilities.” 
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Finding, moreover, that the anxiety of the Marshal 
to be “ sufficiently informed ” was correct, so that he might 
not be found in contradiction with the general ideas of the 
government whose forces he commanded, he inferred that 
it was the business of the Prime Minister to make such com- 
munications to him as he considered useful. 


As is seen from these documents as a whole, without 
laying stress on the contradictory conclusions of the two 
letters as to which member of the government he ought to 
consult, Marshal Foch on the one hand claimed responsibility 
over and over again, well before he was officially consulted, 
as to the fixing of the military clauses of the armistice. The 
President of the Council reminded him that he had only to 
submit proposals, the decision belonged to the Governments. 


In conformity with his instructions Marshal Foch at 
once convened officially to his headquarters at Senlis, the 
Commanders of the British, Belgian, American and French 
armies. The conference took place the day after the 25th, 
it included Marshal Haig, Generals Pershing and Petain, 
as well as Admiral Bon. The Chief of the Belgian General 
Staff on account of the distance could not arrive in time to 
take part, but next day gave his approval to the Marshal’s 
proposals. He requested the Commanders-in-Chief in turn 
to explain their ideas on the conditions of an armistice 
capable of satisfying the requirements formulated in President 
Wilson’s letter, which he gave them to read. General Pershing 
inquired whether the President of the United States had 
brought the matter officially before the Commanders-in- 
Chief. Upon an affirmative answer, he mentioned the phrase 
“provided that the Commanders-in-Chief think that such 
an armistice is possible.” To which Marshal Foch replied 
that he deemed it possible to lay down conditions in con- 
formity with that object. Then came the statements of opinion. 


Marshal Haig expounded the view that the German 
army as a whole had not yet reached such a degree of general 
disorganisation as would prevent it from retiring to its own 
frontiers, where there was a shortened line of defence, allowing 
it to hold superior forces at bay. The French and British 
armies were fatigued, the American army still inexperienced. 
That was why he did not think the allied forces capable of 
overthrowing the enemy and flinging him in disorder across 
the Meuse, by preventing him from destroying his lines of 
communication. Germany was not yet after all so defeated 
that she was ready to submit to any sort of terms. In con- 
clusion, he advocated some conditions which he thought 
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acceptable, and proposed to be satisfied with the evacuation 
of Belgium, Luxemburg and the occupied French territories, 
and the repatriation of their inhabitants, the handing over 
to the Allies of Alsace and Lorraine and the restitution of the 
railway rolling-stock taken away from France and Belgium, 
Marshal Foch discussed the arguments of the British Com. 
mander-in-Chief, while opposing his conclusions : the German 
Army was beaten, it had lost more than 260,000 prisoners and 
more than 4,000 guns, the fighting carried on over a front 
of nearly 400 kilometres had demoralised it. Victorious 
armies are never fresh, they are fatigued and reduced, it is 
true, but that is always the case on the evening after a 
victory. The opposing forces must be compared with each 
other, that was why he considered it possible and necessary 
to impose on the Germans conditions of a greater severity 
than those which had been suggested. 


General Pershing, asked to give his opinion, declared that 
he wished before answering to hear that of General Petain, 
who had fought longer in the war than he had, whose nation’s 
soil had sutiered, whose interests were consequently more vital. 
The French Commander-in-Chief confined himself principally 
to President Wilson’s demand for severe conditions. The 
occupation of the Rhine from Switzerland to Holland would 
give valuable pledges, and the possibility of renewing the war 
in a favourable way, if it were stipulated that a belt of twenty 
to thirty kilometres would be at our disposition on the other 
bank of the river. The best part to occupy would be that 
which extends from Gemersheim to Holland. Further, the 
rolling stock seized must be returned, some 5,000 locomotives 
and 100,000 wagons. If the Germans had to retire beyond 
the Rhine, to deliver up the rolling stock and to carry out 
evacuation so speedily that they would be unable to remove 
heavy material, it would be impossible for them to renew 
the war. 


General Pershing declared himself in agreement with 
President Wilson and the two French leaders in keeping the 
Germans in the disadvantageous position in which the success 
of the Allies had placed them. If the people and the Govern- 
ment of Germany were really animated by the desire for 4 
lasting peace, they would accept very severe conditions. The 
wrongs and the damage caused by them were such that they 
could not be treated tenderly. Since July 18th the allied 
armies had allowed the enemy no breathing-space. ‘The 
American army had taken a large share in the otiensive. The 
fighting had made it an organised and trained force; which 
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would be in very good condition if hostilities started again 
after the armistice. General Pershing demanded in conse- 
quence: the immediate evacuation of all foreign territories 
occupied by the enemy, the repatriation of their inhabitants, 
the occupation of Alsace and Lorraine by the Allies, the 
retreat of the German armies to the right bank of the Rhine 
and the taking possession of bridge-heads over that river, the 
abolition of all hindrances to the transport of the American 
army and its supplies, the handing over of all submarines and 
their bases to the Allies or to a neutral power, the restitution 
of the rolling stock. 

In reply to a question of Marshal Foch, Marshal Haig 
answered that from what he had heard he saw no reason to 
modify his opinion, except that to the conditions he had pro- 
posed he would add the naval clauses and the blockade, which 
would give the Allies powerful means of coercion. Thereupon 
Marshal Foch put an end to the sitting, thanking the Com- 
manders-in-Chief for having let him know their opinions. He 
immediately drew up definite proposals. 


Thus Marshal Foch remained constant to the view already 
pointed out on the 18th to M. Clemenceau. The two French 
leaders were in agreement with the American General on the 
conditions to be notified to the vanquished. 


In the last few years the severity of the conditions called 
for by Generals Pershing and Bliss have often been compared 
with the inadequacy of those which Marshal Foch submitted 
for the approval of the Governments. Let us say what we 
know about this. As one sees from the detailed report of 
General Pershing in the course of the only official military 
meeting in which to our knowledge he took part, he did not 
at any time express himself against the timeliness of an 
armistice. The proposals he put forward coincided almost 
exactly with those of the French leaders. We remember, more- 
over, that on the evening of October 10th two generals of the 
General Staff of General Pershing came to Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters, then at the Chateau of Boubon, near Melun, 
to let the Marshal know the deficiency in the effectives of the 
American army. They asked him on behalf of their General 
if this state of things modified his plans as to future operations. 
The Marshal replied that he kept to all his decisions. It is 
therefore surprising to read in a book by Colonel Bentley Mott, 
lately quoted by a great American journalist, that compared 
to Sir Douglas Haig and to Marshal Foch “ responsible for the 
deplorable result,” General Pershing figures as a startling 
exception . . , but the explanation is to be found in the 
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‘Intimate Papers of Colonel House.”* We cannot do better 
than paraphrase the passage: At the conference held at 
Senlis between Foch and the heads of the associated armies, 
Pershing seemed to be in agreement with them as to the con- 
ditions to be imposed. So it was with some surprise that five 
days later, October 30th, House received a letter from him in 
which he protested against the plan of granting an armistice, 
while declaring that in case his opinion did not prevail, he 
approved the conditions proposed by Marshal Foch. This 
letter was accompanied by a long memorandum which was 
immediately cabled to Washington. First, the General ex- 
plained the reasons which led him to believe that the struggle 
ought to be continued. He relied, in his report, upon the 
favourable situation of the Allies from a military point of 
view. The fact of an armistice being granted would perhaps 
allow the German armies to extricate themselves from a 
critical situation and to get back into a condition to renew 
hostilities. Pershing’s tardy protest against an armistice 
was without result. House let Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
know about it, but these two apparently preferred to leave 
the matter to Foch, who guaranteed that all the material 
advantages of the victory were assured by his conditions, as 
completely as by a victorious but costly invasion of enemy 
territory. Foch drew the attention of ministers to the contra- 
dictions between the letter and the memorandum, both written 
on the same day. In the former, indeed, Pershing asserted 
that an armistice would jeopardise victory and endanger 
peace, while in his memorandum he acknowledged that Foch’s 
terms furnished, after all, a guarantee of ability to impose on 
Germany a peace satisfying the aspirations of the Allies. 
President Wilson at Washington was no more affected by 
Pershing’s memorandum than the Allied leaders at Paris. 
It is very regrettable that if General Pershing thought thus 
on October 25th, he should, although he spoke at length, have 
omitted to express his views at this unique, inter-allied, mili- 
tary conference in the presence of his companions in arms. 
His memorandum therefore had not much authority. But 
we are too convinced of his loyalty to doubt that on October 
25th, as on October 30th, he said or wrote what he then 
thought. After an interval of five days he thought differently. 

As for General Bliss, he was not summoned to Senlis 
because he exercised no command, being the military repre- 
sentative on the Supreme Council at Versailles. It was in 
this capacity that he announced his opinion to the American 


* Vol. IV, page 105 (the reference is the French translation). 
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Government. He believed the armistice timely, deeming it 
futile and criminal to prolong the struggle after the Germans 
had been placed in an impossible position for fighting. ‘‘ Had 
it been thought otherwise,” he wrote later, “for the first 
time the world would have heard it said, No, we have not 
yet slaughtered enough people.” But he considered that the 
Marshal’s conditions were too lenient, because they did not 
put it out of the power of Germany to take up arms again. 
He condensed his opinion in a concise formula, ‘‘ complete 
disarmament and entire demobilisation.” We learn from 
House’s papers that neither the political leaders of the 
entente, nor he himself, were disposed to take the protests 
of General Bliss seriously. All, including House, were prepared 
to rely on the word of Foch, who guaranteed that these 
conditions were enough to prevent Germany from plunging 
into new hostilities. 


In fact, the Marshal did not believe that it was possible 
to disarm and demobilise all the German forces without 
occupying the whole of Germany. On the contrary, he was 
convinced (and took the opportunity of explaining several 
times in the course of the negotiations between the allied 
and associated governments, to which we shall refer) of the 
unlimited effect from a military viewpoint of possessing the 
Rhine and the means of debouching from it into Germany. 
“Sheltered by the river,” he wrote later on, ‘‘ Germany could 
re-unite and re-organise her routed army, renew the fight, at 
least make it last a long time. Once the river was crossed 
by our armies she was definitely at the mercy of the con- 
querors. This consolidated victory in our hands, and gave 
the governments the means of imposing the peace they 
believed necessary.” 


On the afternoon of October 26th the Marshal went to 
Paris to hand a letter in person to the Prime Minister, which 
contained the text of the terms he proposed. The text, 
which we shall not analyse in detail, repeated the three 
fundamental conditions of the note of October 8th, the 
evacuation of the invaded countries of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
evacuation of the left bank of the Rhine, the occupation of 
these regions and bridge-heads on the right bank. These 
bridge-heads were moved more to the north, because of the 
advance made by the armies in the preceding weeks. These 
proposals were augmented by exact details concerning delays 
in execution, the amount of arms, locomotives and trucks to 
be delivered, the creation of a neutral zone on the right bank, 
the prohibition of destruction in the evacuated territories, 
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the liberation of allied prisoners. The foreword read thus :— 


“ After having consulted the Commanders-in-Chief of the American, 

British and French armies, I have the honour to make known to you 

the military terms on which an armistice can be agreed to, capable of 

protecting absolutely the peoples concerned, and assuring to the asgo. 
ciated governments unlimited power to safeguard and impose the details 
of the peace to which the German government has agreed.” 

Following his custom, the Marshal took the entire responsi- 
bility for his proposals. He did not say “in agreement with 
the Commanders-in-Chief,” but only “‘ after having consulted 
them,” and expressed their exclusively military character, 
He took care, for good reasons, not to refer again to proposals 
beyond the sphere to which he had been so strictly limited. 
In accordance with the instructions of M. Clemenceau, he 
indicated at the conclusion, the principal naval conditions 
which seemed to him necessary and sufficient : the delivery of 
150 submarines, the return of all surface ships to the ports 
of the Baltic, the occupation of the port of Cuxhaven and the 
island of Heligoland. 

As soon as he had received the text the President of the 
Council, accompanied by the Marshal and his Chief of Staff, 
repaired to the Elysée to make it known to the President of 
the Republic. The latter read it carefully and the interview 
—of which, however, the memoirs of the President contains 
no trace—came to an end without his having expressed any 
opinion that we can remember. But when, having accom- 
panied his visitors to the door of his bureau, the Prime 
Minister and the Marshal had passed through it, he said to us: 
“My dear General, they will never sign that,’ which made 
us think that he found the conditions very harsh. 


GENERAL WEYGAND. 
Translated by David Freeman. 


(T'o be concluded.) 
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LOOKING AT MEMEL 


PerHAPs one of the most picturesque things in this rather 
drab Baltic port is the name of its German newspaper— 
Memeler Dampboot (Memel Steamboat), dating from a period 
when the town lay at the end of a narrow isthmus of terri- 
tory straggling arrow-wise into the dominions of the Czar 
and prior to the time when a railway had been built along 
the narrow strip of territory. 

As all the world knows, after the end of the Great War, 
the port and a small strip of territory taken from Germany 
was administered by the League of Nations, until its seizure 
in 1923 by means of a Lithuanian coup-de-main led to the 
removal of its French garrison, and ultimately to its transfer 
to the newly established State of Lithuania under the protec- 
tion of a Statute specially drafted to protect the cultural 
rights of its German population. 

The journey by land from Western Europe is far from 
convenient, as for some unexplained reason the railways of 
Lithuania do not fit in well with those of Germany. 

A call paid upon the representatives of the German 
population appeared to uncover the whole nature of the 
problem in a flash: “‘ We have a Statute, and all we ask 
is that its terms should be observed, but this is not done.” 
Further discussion, however, seemed to show that the 
troubles of the Memelers were more apparent than real, and 
their principal grievance is that a Kriegszustand (or state of 
Military Law) has been in existence in the territory for the 
last fourteen years, and this leads to the imposition of severe 
sentences for comparatively trifling offences. Moreover, any 
processions which take place in the area, and everyone knows 
what a passion all Germans have to “ process,” are strictly 
controlled, and the carrying of flags even of the harmless 
staple trades of the town variety is only permitted in the 
actual meeting-halls and not in the streets. 

This criticism of the Lithuanian authorities and their 
methods of controlling a foreign population is all very fine, 
but it must be remembered that this little, newly resurrected 
State is facing one of the most powerfully armed autocracies 
: all time, and holds part of the territory claimed by that 

ower, 

Moreover, the Lithuanian Prime Minister (M. Mironas) 
has recently (July, 1938) promised to raise the state of 
Military Law at as early a date as possible. 
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The representative of the Lithuanian Governor of the 
territory proved to be a most attractive personality, more 
than willing to make clear the policy of his Government, 
and to show the various efforts which had been made to 
bring appeasement to the territory and solution to the 
problems of its mixed population. 


Eighty per cent. of the whole sea-borne trade of Lithuania 
passed through the port of Memel, and his Government had 
spent approximately a million sterling the last 
five years. Moreover, plans were now far advanced for the 
expenditure of a further million and a half in the next eight 
years. The Germans in the territory got wages well above 
the average paid in Lithuania proper and the terms of the 
Memel Statute were carefully observed, and even if there 
were a legal “‘ State of Emergency ” in the territory, it was 
liberally interpreted, and sentences imposed under its terms 
were not unduly severe. Most of the more thoughtful and 
reliable of the German population were well enough content 
with things as they were, and it was only the young Germans, 
stirred up by the ceaseless propaganda from the Reich, who 
wanted to get back to Germany. National Socialist methods 
of propaganda were lucidly explained: the most telling part 
of it was passed among the German population by word of 
mouth only. Those who were not loyal to Adolf Hitler would 
pay for it dearly when he came, some of them would even swing 
for it, and what is more, he was coming soon. The method 
is of considerable interest, as it is precisely the same as that 
used so effectively by Henlein and his lieutenants amongst 
the Germans of Bohemia. Amongst the German minorities 
in non-German States, no one is admitted to be a good 
German who does not support the National Socialists, 
and unfortunately for old Europe, the propaganda is a 
diabolically effective one. 

What the average citizen thinks was well expressed by a 
humble German Memelander whom the writer encountered. 
He said: ‘“ Things are all right here as long as you keep 
out of politics ; living is cheap, and has grown cheaper since 
the Lithuanians erected their own cloth factories, and do not 
have to import it any longer.” 

A young workman, however, took a different view. He 
said: ‘I know living in Germany is difficult nowadays, and 
I am well aware there is a considerable shortage in many 
important commodities, which always tends to get worse, but 
I do not care, I am a German, and I want to be with my 
own people, whatever conditions are like.” Typical, it may 
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be said, of the intolerance of youth, but this very intolerance 
has succeeded in creating a world problem of the first 
magnitude in almost every country. 

The whole question is, of course, a small one. The total 
population of the territory is only some sixty thousand, 
almost entirely German with a slight admixture of Germanized 
Lithuanians and Lithuanian officials. The possession of the 
port is a matter of life and death for Lithuania, but it is of 
little importance to Germany, which has numerous excellent 
Baltic ports, and not enough tonnage to occupy them. When 
Memel was in East Prussia, prior to the war, it played a 
very minor role; now a considerable tonnage passes over 
busy quays. In spite of this a leading Memelander had the 
temerity to declare to the writer that the port carried more 
tonnage in its German days than at present. Such 
statements need not be taken seriously. 

While the town of Memel cannot be described as being 
particularly attractive, in spite of the fact that the authorities 
are at present engaged in the erection of several fine modern 
buildings which should undoubtedly considerably improve its 
amenities, it possesses one charming feature : just across the 
Haff lies a delightful pine-covered peninsula with the little 
resort of Sandkrug nestling amongst its trees. There is a 
frequent service of large and comfortable steamers across the 
narrow strip of intervening water, and the walk over the 
peninsula to the bathing beaches is of just the right length 
to be pleasant without being unduly fatiguing. Many large 
cities might envy Memel its vicinity. 

Still, the Lithuanians show a lamentable lack of discretion, 
to say the least of it; the passage through their Customs is 
one of the worst—perhaps the worst—in Europe. In this 
way they make many enemies where a little tact might 
bring them friends. They are on bad terms with both their 
larger neighbours, with Germany over Memel and with 
Poland over the still unhealed wound of Vilna. Those who 
come from countries which might be sympathetic ought not 
to be alienated by their treatment immediately on their 
arrival in the new State. 


VIGILANS. 
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BARLEY 


In Norfolk we grow one-fifth of the barley of England. 
And when we say we grow barley, we mean more than merely 
““we do grow barley’: we mean “ our land grows barley, 
and barley is the crop we must grow ”—as opposed in par. 
ticular to wheat. Wheat does not suit our light lands: 
nor is this a matter for shame or apology or being content 
with second best. 7 

From the top corner of my highest field on a clear day, 
I can see the sea eight miles away at Salthouse and Cley. 
I am looking down the Glaven Valley, as it winds through 
the little highlands of North Norfolk; unknown to the 
“* foreigner,’ who imagines Norfolk to be entirely composed 
of the Fens—-which in fact begin far away on the western 
edge of the county. Here, as I stand, behind me rises the 
Stiffkey swinging round to my left and out into the sea, 
below the little church now so embarrassed with fame, I 
am looking across the most famous barley growing corner 
of the earth. Even the spot on which I stand cannot grow 
quite the quality of the actual coastal strip a few miles nearer 
the sea. And conversely we are rather better able to grow 
wheat than they are: 


There’s a small and beautiful strip of land along the coast of North 
Norfolk which has the very highest reputation for barley growing. It 
owes at least some of its reputation to its nearness to the sea, and 
particularly to the sea mists that are quite frequent in the area in the 
hot days of summer. Norfolk barley growers say that it is worth 
at least a shilling a sack to be able to say that the barley will be put 
on rail, for instance, at Burnham Market* or Wells-next-the-Sea.t 
Unfortunately, I’m farming forty miles away. 


So said Mr. F. Rayns, Director of Agricultural Education 
of Norfolk, broadcasting in the National programme, last 
month. As part of his duty Mr. Rayns is in charge of the 
experimental farm at Sprowston “forty miles away,” as 
he says, on the outskirts of Norwich, for Norfolk is a big 
county. Mr. Rayns is that rara avis, the theorist who enjoys 
the confidence and respect of the practical farmers around 

* Nelson’s birth-place. 

+ Here is the famous Holkham Estate, largely reclaimed from the sea by 
Coke of Norfolk, ancestor of the present Lord Leicester, the universally 
beloved “‘ grand old man ” of Norfolk, who has publicly declared this year 


that his heir will be unable to carry on the Holkham Estate after he has 
paid the death duties. 
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him. His broadcasts in the excellent Thursday evening 
Farming Talks are listened to by farmers and still more by 
their men, but also by a large number of sympathetic towns- 

ople. He is a worthy successor of Hurd, Mansfield and 
Scott Watson (whom he most resembles), and I am now 
going to turn to him again as I come to one of the difficulties 
of the subject—the dual use of barley. Barley is used for 
beer: malting barley. This is the good barley, for which 
farmers want the good price. Other barley goes for grinding 
and is used for feeding purposes (pigs) by the barley growers 
themselves and by other farmers: and the other farmers 
want this grinding barley cheap: 


“My particular interest now is the malting barley that is used by 
the brewers and distillers. Its cultivation—in fact, the cultivation of 
barley generally—has decreased in the last fifty years, and now the 
distribution of the crop is not so widespread. In 1880 the acreage of 
barley was double that of to-day, and it was grown much further 
west. At that time the area in which it was cultivated could roughly 
be defined as that east of a line drawn from the Yorkshire Wolds to the 
Bristol Channel ; now the line has pivotted and ends approximately 
in the Isle of Wight. 

“ But the counties * where the finest malting barleys are grown 
are even further east: in Norfolk, Suffolk,t Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
Lincolnshiret and Yorkshire, although occasionally a very magni- 
ficent sample turns up at the Brewers’ Exhibition from further 
afield—from Somerset, Rutland, Kent, or even from more unexpected 
places. In the main though, malting barley is an Eastern 
Counties crop, and we are invariably able to produce samples that will 
satisfy the most exacting brewer. I’ve seen the fine malting barleys 
they produce on the farms of most European countries interested in 
barley, and in America too, but even in the most favourably situated 
countries, like Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark or California, their 
barleys are no better, and on the average not as good as our own. 
Good malting quality is largely a matter of climate and soil, and the 
climate and soils of the East of England are well suited to the production 
of malting barley, and we farmers up here depend very considerably 
upon it for our living. We produce nearly two-thirds of the barley 
we use for malting and distilling, and we argue convincingly, and in 
our present mood, rather vehemently, that we can meet all the demands 
of the home brewers and distillers except perhaps after a very bad 
harvest. But, be that as it may, the fact remains that some malting 
barley is imported each year, and there are reasons into which I need 
not enter, why brewers prefer to use some imported barley in their 


* These and other barley growing counties have now declared their full 
support of the action of the Norfolk farmers. 

+ The part of Suffolk next to Norfolk grows barley as good as Norfolk 
barley, and the Norwich brewery that gets all its barley from Norfolk reckons 
this part of Suffolk in with Norfolk. 

{ The Agricultural Correspondent of The Times has recently described 
pre, in Lincolnshire in terms that could be applied equally to 

orfolk. 
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mash tuns. Nevertheless, we always produce sufficient barley jp 
Great Britain to brew all the beer we drink, and the truth is we drink 
less beer now than formerly. And we’ve become a little more dis. 
criminating, and now demand beer of a rather more even quality, 
But it will be obvious, I think, from what I’ve said, that a very big 
crop of home-grown barley or unusually heavy importations will have a 
depressing effect on our price, for no attempt so far has been made to 
regulate the market for malting barley. This year we not only have 
a big crop, but importations have been higher than usual.” 


Before a single English farmer had cut his barley this 
year there had been, instead of the usual half-million quarters 
of foreign barley imported, three-quarters of a million (the 
surplus being mostly from Russia) ; so that the barley market, 
in the words of Sir Thomas Cook, M.P., was smashed. The 


Government do not improve matters by repeating through | 


various spokesmen that they were not responsible for these 
extra imports. To use an Irishism, if they weren’t, they 
ought to have been. This point has been forcibly made by 
Mr. J. F. Wright, Secretary of the Norfolk Farmers Union, 
and by Lord Hastings who has shown clearly that it is worse 
to hear that the Government did not prevent these imports 
_ to hear that they made them themselves in preparation 
or war. 


It will be wise, perhaps, for the benefit of those who may 
have heard of the barley subsidy, to make it clear that 
really nothing has been done for barley. The price this year 
has dropped by about half, or £1 per quarter, and farmers 
are faced with ruin. What is the barley subsidy and how 
does it help? First of all there is the wheat subsidy, under 
the Wheat Act, which is, in fact, working smoothly. I 
must not digress into a description of it: but equally I must 
mention it, as it has provided a model which some would 
like to adopt in turn for barley ; and, more important, if a 
farmer elects to apply for the wheat subsidy, he is thereby 
shut out from applying for the barley subsidy. (This is in 
itself a matter of complaint.) The practical result in Norfolk 
is that the barley subsidy over the whole area works out at 
one penny per quarter. I am not here concerned to discuss 
the subsidy further than to say that in the present crisis 
where the loss is one pound per quarter, the Minister might 
perhaps have spared us the mention of his largesse of one 
penny during the Debate on the Address. However, as I 
pointed out on the occasion of Lord Feversham’s visit to 
Norwich, no single member of the Opposition was roused 
to take the point. It would be ungracious to omit at this 
point to say that no government has done as much for 
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iculture as the present Government has done. But it 
has done nothing for barley. 


I now approach the point of considering what the 
Government is going to do. First comes the question of 
diagnosis. What has gone wrong? Mr. Rayns answers the 
question with a gentle impartiality which conceals a division 
of opinion. There are those who look towards home and 
find the trouble in our own bumper crop and our own faults 
of marketing. The vast majority and the leaders of the 
Norfolk farmers blame the foreign imports and further 
point out that any scheme must include as an essential of 
success the regulation of imports. (The modern Englishman 
would rather hear of “ regulation’’ than of ‘ protection.’’) 
It seems tolerably certain that we are going to get some sort 
of protection and price insurance in the future, and for the 
present year a flat payment, perhaps, of £1 per acre of barley 
grown—simply to tide us over and in recognition that the 
long-term policy is overdue. I do not want here to linger 
over a discussion of exactly what ought to be done about this 
year, when all the barley is either sold or unsellable. There 
is a lot to say, but it will be enough to repeat what I have 
already said in the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture that, as 
far as this year is concerned, we should congratulate Mr. 
J. F. Wright and Mr. Charles Joice, our representatives, on 
getting this year considered at all and we should accept 
with a good grace from the Government whatever they decide 
to give us. The Government have now decided to double the 
barley subsidy. As explained on the previous page, this leaves 
the majority of the farmers in the lurch, doubles a previous 
grievance, and provides the further irritation of hearing over 
the wireless how the Government is helping the farmers. 
So my opinion expressed above applies if at all to the 
minority. 

Since the payment is said to be by the acre, this is, perhaps, 
the place to say that the farmers claim that the cost of 
growing barley is to them £10 per acre (presumably allowing 
for three ploughings; with one ploughing it is probably 
nearer £9). With that I wish to return to the long-term 
policy—price insurance and regulation of imports. Regula- 
tion of imports can be obtained to some extent without 
further legislation and an application has already been made 
to the Import Duties Advisory Council for a small duty 
on malting barley. If for motor-cars, why not for barley ? 
This will provide a revenue for any further scheme. The 
difficulty of satisfying at the same time the farmer who wants 
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cheap grinding barley to feed to his pigs is to be met* by 
the ingenious method of so treating barley imported for 
feeding purposes that it cannot be used for malting purposes, 
There are said to be various possible methods of effecting 
this without injuring the feeding quality of the barley. This 
barley will then pay no duty. 

I cannot adventure here on an explanation of the price 
insurance scheme—one generally approved comes from 
Rutland—but the point of it is that the farmer with his 
wages regulated by law is entitled to have the wherewithal 
to pay those wages equally secured.f This point already 
introduces me to the wider subject on which I must equally 
not adventure—the need for a policy not merely for barley 
but for agriculture. The barley crisis is as serious as it is 
because sheep, the twin of barley in Norfolk agriculture, have 
likewise had their market go to pieces; and on top of all 
sugar beet by an act of God has failed as a crop. ‘That is, 
however, as much as I am going to say outside barley, and 
all that remains to say is that the farmer does not regard 
himself as asking for charity ; when he sees the enormous 
revenue per acre (his acre) that goes in the beer tax, to say 
nothing of the net profits of the brewers per acre exceeding 
the farmers’ gross takings. 

The subject of the proportion of English barley used by 
the brewers in their beer and their undertakings in the matter 
is one, again, which I have not attempted. For myself, I 
consider the remedy is for us all, as members of the public, 
farmers included, to drink English beer brewed from English 
malt and hops, and in Norfolk we are now forming ourselves 
into the Norfolk Beer Drinkers’ Society, pledged as far as 
possible to drink only beer brewed from English and prefer- 
ably Norfolk barley. At least two Norfolk breweries qualify 
for this support. This is what should be done in every 
barley-growing county of England. 


MALCOLM BRERETON. 


* This difficulty is already met in this case of pigs (the most important 
case) by the fact that the Pig Scheme bases the price of pigs on the price of 
feeding stufis. 

+ Which he has never had since the withdrawal of the Corn Production 
Act, supposed to be the corollary of fixed wages. 
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SCHOOL CAMPS IN PEACE AND WAR 


THE recent crisis and the measures that were then thought 
necessary for the evacuation of school children from our 
cities and larger towns in connection with A.R.P. lead us to 
consider what measures should be adopted as part of a pre- 
conceived and carefully thought-out plan, should the need 
arise in the future. 

Many of the people who have given the matter careful 
thought have been driven to the conclusion that if the question 
of caring for and educating children in times of war is to be 
dealt with radically, permanent all-weather school camps 
must be erected in various parts of the country as part of a 
comprehensive scheme. As, generally speaking, people’s 
ideas on the subject are somewhat vague, not only as to the 
character and size and location of these camps, but also 
as to the scale on which preparations should be made, and 
what part billeting of school children should play, the 
following summary of our private experiences at the 
Wytham Estate near Oxford, during the last eight years may 
be of value. 

We have now for eight years had experience on a fairly 
large scale at Wytham. Eighty London school children 
come down in relays for a fortnight at a time, and for these 
there is a special cooking staff in residence. Another 300 
or so children from fifteen local Oxford City and neighbouring 
Berkshire schools visit the classrooms each day, coming by 
bus with their teachers in the morning and returning home 
in the afternoon. 

Some of these local children, and they amount in all to 
over 1,200, visit on given days once each week and bring a 
cold mid-day meal; others have latterly been coming in 
rotation for consecutive periods of three weeks and have been 
provided by the Oxford City Education Authorities with a 
hot mid-day meal at a cost of 4d. The Oxford Education 
Authorities have for some years paid the cost of transport, 
of heating and of cleaning the classrooms. The Berkshire 
Authorities are beginning to do the same. In all cases the 
results have been excellent, especially, of course, in those of 
children that come and stay. More than one of these classes 
of ages varying up to 13 years can boast that half their 
numbers have gained an average of nearly 3 lbs. in weight 
in the short fortnight. The children have seen much of the 
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countryside ; they have visited farms, a blanket factory, 
motor works; some have seen cows milked, sheep shor; 
they have been on steamers on the upper Thames ; they 
have seen some of the Oxford Colleges, and in one or two 
cases agricultural shows and other wonders; they have 
written their notes or essays ; they have made their sketches, 
and have insensibly learned many lessons. 

Children who live in big cities cannot take long daily 
journeys every morning and every afternoon. They must 
go and stay, and the longer they stay, the better; and it 
would appear to be more or less immaterial up to 60 miles 
or so how far the subsidiary country schools are from the 
main school of a great city like London. On the other hand, 
for children from small provincial towns that can quickly 
reach the countryside, and that can, therefore, easily travel 
to and fro each day, it may be better to have the country 
camp or classrooms within easy reach, say, within 5 or 6 miles 
or so, in order that small children can participate and not be 
tired by the daily journey. 

These experiences deal only with years of peace, but they 
give us this definite and clear fact, that country classrooms or 
residential camp schools that can be visited by town school 
children during the summer are urgently wanted in times of 
peace. In times of war their value is beyond all question asa 
means of escape from danger. 

At Wytham we have several school camps. At the 
end of September last the final group of school children that 
had been in residence had just left these Wytham Estate 
schools. We were thus able, during the crisis, to offer to 
take over a hundred London school children at once, provided 
they came accompanied by their own teachers and with the 
necessary bedding. The cooking staff could have been 
reassembled in a few hours, electric light could have been 
installed quickly everywhere, a few other preparations for 
the coming winter would have caused no great trouble or 
expense, and the number of children that could be accom- 
modated under favourable conditions could speedily have been 
greatly increased, for our two dormitories take eighty children 
easily, or nearly a hundred at a pinch, and some of our twelve 
large classrooms could be converted into dormitories almost 
over-night. 

Our experiences at Wytham are not unique, and the 
same conclusions as ours have been reached in other parts of 
Europe and in America, where similar work has been done, 
not with a view to war, but solely for the benefit of city 
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children of the poorer classes in normal and peaceful times. 


;We in England have so far shirked dealing boldly or drastically 


with the problem, partly because we have not examined it 
with care and partly because we have feared the expense 
that would be involved. We have not appreciated how 
necessary a scheme of this kind is, nor how inexpensively 


it can be run if the services of school teachers, always so 


‘freely given, are utilised. 


We all know, though we do not like to think about it, 
that we have in England hundreds of thousands of children 
living in dull and mean houses and streets, with nothing that 
is fair around them. Some of these children, we know, are 
underfed ; many more have all too little rest, especially in 
the long and light summer evenings when children love to 
play in the streets, and not a few are weak or on the verge of 
what we call the C3 category ; and although striking progress 
has been made in many directions during the last 10 years, 
it must be admitted that both the minds and the bodies of 
many of our children are stunted by their surroundings. 


Many of us have come, therefore, to the conclusion that 
all our towns throughout the country, whether in the probable 
bombing zone or not, should have some accommodation in 
the country or at the sea provided for their elementary and 
secondary school children as part of their regular and ordinary 
requirements, judging purely from the aspect of health 
and education in its best sense. 


How large ought the minimum peace-time establish- 
ments to be? Let us first take schools outside the probable 
bombing zone that will require least and form the easiest 
problem. To keep on the conservative side, we will assume 
that in peace all the elementary school children of a town are 
to be passed through the country camps in twelve visits 
each year, the visits being of two weeks’, and later, after a 
little experience, possibly three weeks’ duration. This would 
mean that for a reasonably remote country town the extra 
accommodation for school visits should be for one-twelfth 
of the total number of the children involved, and this figure 
of one-twelfth would thus appear to be the minimum for any 
town. Cities in obvious danger zones like London and 
others would require a considerably larger margin of accom- 
modation, and also more thorough preparation to admit of 
quick and easy additions that would go far to meet war 
requirements. The additional accommodation would have 
to be decided in each particular case, and in some instances 
it would no doubt be found to be considerable. 
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The next question that arises is to what extent relief 
can be afforded by billeting school children in time of war, 

At present and in the near future billeting with all its 
drawbacks for school children would be unavoidable owing 
to the almost complete lack of other adequate accommodation, 
It is, however, clear that there must necessarily be loss of 
control when children are scattered in villages and count 
houses, facilities for continuing education would be lacking, 
and serious questions have to be faced in regard to sanitation, 
water, suitable food, housing, and so on. 

Chartering of hotels and boarding houses would be possible, 
but apart from the expense entailed we have to remember 
that such places would also be suitable for the evacuation of 
old people and for mothers with young children ; so that, until 
we know more about desirable billets and the extent to which 
they are available, it would be wise to assume that only a 
partial solution could be found in this direction as far as 
school children are concerned. The sooner that all necessary 
data are collected the better, so that we may not be unready 
should another international crisis arise in the near future. 
Meanwhile the need for the country school camps remains. 

Our experience at Wytham has been that the visits of 
London children from the poorer districts are rendered possible 
only by the subsidy that is given by the L.C.C. and varies 
up to about 17s. per child for a fortnight, or half the total 
cost including transport and sight-seeing. Such a subsidy 
would no doubt be necessary for any big scheme of the kind 
now discussed. The period of a fortnight is in fact largely 
determined by financial considerations, that is, by the limited 
capacity of parents to pay their half share. And now, if 
there are to be holidays with pay, the financial difficulties in 
regard to school visits in peace will not be less as parents 
will like to take their children with them for the official 
holiday and may find it difficult to provide funds for additional 
ones. 

But while expenses of this description will have to be met 
it must be remembered that the cost of the staff for country 
camps should be small if good use is made of the services of 
teachers ; and the cost of the buildings themselves should be 
reasonable if only there is no foolish and extravagant com- 
petition between counties or other authorities, as there has 
been in many instances in recent years. 

These country establishments—we have all too few—are 
of great value in every respect. They can be used not only in 
term time. but also in the holidays, and in summer not only 
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by school children during the day, but also, if they are not 
remote, in the long light evenings by older children who have 
left school. If a large open swimming bath can be provided 
it will serve as an unfailing magnet. 

No very great capital expenditure need be incurred when 
we take into consideration the large number of children that 
can be dealt with. Some of our recent Wytham classrooms 
have been built in Canadian cedar logwood on high brick 
foundations, and have lofty unlined roofs of cedar wood 
shingles. A block of two classrooms, each of which is 44 ft. 
by 20 ft., with a long wide corridor at the back that acts as 
cloakroom, was built by a local contractor, whose charge 
for labour only was £200, all materials being found by the 
owner of the Wytham Estate. The total cost for each of 
these two rooms was in the neighbourhood of £300-£350. 
This figure, I am assured, is strikingly low. Earlier brick 
classrooms of about the same size cost about £450-£500, 
exclusive of outbuildings. One of the great attractions, it 
would seem, of our classrooms on the Wytham Estate is 
that they in no way resemble an ordinary school building ; 
they are for the most part widely scattered and nowhere 
cramped for space ; the ones more recently built are situated 
on the edge of a hill with views over the surrounding country- 
side; they are attractive in appearance, and are not built 
in the style of army huts, and they all have fireplaces for 
winter use. The children who come to Wytham have the 
feeling of unlimited space around them, and the general 
atmosphere is one of contentment and happiness. 

As regards the area of lands to be bought for each site, 
obviously no fixed area can be laid down, except that the 
more generous the scale the better. 


Private gifts of suitable camp sites might quicken the 
whole movement. Land that is poor and of little value 
agriculturally may be excellent for country residential schools. 
Many landowners might well give gladly and freely if their 
attention were drawn to the urgency of the case and they were 
assured that good and continuous use would be made of 
their land. They would soon see that work of this kind for 
children brings great joy and a rich return to those connected 
with it. 

There is the great national need. How long shall we 
remain indifferent to it ? And how long shall we run grave 
risks as far as so many school children are concerned ? 


RAYMOND FFENNELL. 
VOL. OXI 6 
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POEM 
AN OPEN LETTER 


Dear Mr. Eden (dare I call you Tony ?), 
I gather that our policy of late 
Has gone, colloquially speaking, stony, 
Seeing you felt once more impelled to state 
Your disagreement with the Premier (Neville) 
Concerning Rome, Valencia and Seville. 


I understand that our benighted nation’s 
Committing hara-kiri (suicide) 
In renovating rational relations 
With Italy, in happier times allied, 
Instead of blasting Signor Mussolini, 
Balbo, Bersaglieri, Contadini. 


Yet, for my part, I count it sense uncommon 
To bring at last to its belated end 
And finally to terminate (now from on) 
A senseless quarrel with an ancient friend, 
Restoring concord in the Adriatic 
And similar adjacent sheets aquatic. 


Then, as for Spain, our left-off politicians, 
Though charity of old commenced at home, 

No longer finding room for liberal missions, 
Must over Dover’s channel rove and roam, 

Beginning at the port of Barcelona, 

Some sixty miles north-east of Tarragona. 
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This to my mind recalled an expedition 
Good Master Attlee made to lesser Spain ; 

I marked him in a Telegraphic vision 
Saluting brother Bolsheviks amain, 

And, like some proletarian terrorist, 

Aping the clenched or Communistic fist. 


When, too, I learnt of sundry little things 
The papers seldom condescend to mention, 
The planes from eastern steppes, the Russian wings, 
Flying to fortify non-intervention, 
I nearly went and bought a British tank—O !— 
And posted it by air to General Franco. 


And so, dear Mr. Eden, with your leave 
I'd give what some might call a pretty copper 
To know what schemes may snuggle up your sleeve 
Or (shall we say ?) what rabbits in your topper 
And whether you propose anon to enter 
Some callow combination dubbed the Centre, 


Winston with Archibald, perchance, combining 
In double harness, Duffer Coop with Cripps, 
And on the balance palpably inclining 
Towards the Left (red favours on the Whips), 
Hobnobbing with the Soviet dictators 
And suchlike antidemocratic craturs. 


P. Cooke. 


ADVENTURES IN STATECRAFT 


THE PsycHoLtocic Factor 


My neighbour Foster’s success with the repairs of the 
— has filled his vision with beckoning shapes of larger 
things. 

That little road, starting (you might say) from nothing 
from a blank wall closing a cul-de-sac, leads out into practical 
infinity. It opens below into all the highways of the world; 
at least, of Europe and Asia. Why should not principles of 
betterment follow? Especially since one has caught a 
glimpse of that other principle of successful politics, the 
quid pro quo—something in it for the other fellow ? 

And O’Malley, who is professionally Irish, and I am sure 
thinks up his seemingly spontaneous Hibernianisms in 
advance, so as not to disappoint his expectant listeners in 
the café—O’Malley encouraged him. “Me boy,’ he said, 
““ye’ve perhaps sown the thin edge of the snowball that’ 
roll up into a mighty flood capable of leavening the whole 
lump of them!” 

Foster, however, is not foolish enough to take up any 
grandiose scheme for reforming the French highway system 
as a whole, for remaking the road-map of the country. Given 
the topography (at least, here in mountainous Provence) 
the routes must be crooked; sometimes very crooked, 
There are many bits where you have to look back over your 
shoulder to see what you are coming to ahead, and the hairpin 
turns twist blindly around inthrust rock masses. But a 
good driver tunes up his nerves to the pitch of the performance. 
He keeps to his own side of the road and has a reserve of 
unconscient reflexes usually sufficient to avert the accident 
invited by the fool who comes on wrong from in front or 
from behind, at high speed and with no saving grace except 
that of Divine Providence; for Providence notoriously 
concerns itself only with the simple and the foolish, leaving 
the intelligentsia to look out for themselves. | 

For the necessary maneeuvres, nevertheless, and even for 
ordinary safety, a good surface is essential. My friend’s 
projected crusade was limited to an effort to reform the 
official practice of using, here and there, a poor sort of oily 
road-tar and ignoring the consequences, or recognising them 
only by putting up a not too conspicuous sign reading, in 
translation, 
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“Road slippery in rainy weather.” 

He began with the mayor of the commune, who referred 
the subject to the Prefect of the Department, who referred 
it to the service of Ponts et Chaussées, who referred it to 
several ministries of the general Government who had or 
might have something to do with it. That is, they said, each 
in turn, that it was being or would be referred. This, of 
course, took a good deal of time; and while it was going 
on, quite a lot of people who did not see the sign, or had 
not enough French to know what it meant, or did not under- 
stand just how slippery the road was or how many miles 
of it were slippery after passing the sign, went gaily on and 
wrecked their cars, landed in hospital, or received the last 
rites. 

The trouble was, of course—as such matters are more 
or less in all countries (or let us say, in all democratic coun- 
tries)—remediable only through the operation of complicated 
governmental machinery which uses up almost all the applied 
power simply in turning itself over, and is brought to a full 
stop by the smallest mistake in manipulation or the most 
trifling neglect of lubrication of the most insignificant part. 

One must first recognise the progressively widening planes 
of authority, communal, cantonal, departmental, State ; 
what the writers on scientific management might style the 
“fractional” or ‘‘ military ” system of organisation, counter- 
parts of the squad, the company, the regiment, and so on. 
It is the business of every subordinate to be a selective 
filter, if not an absolute dam, to all upward striving. Any 
attempt on the part of the striver to jump a grade, to take 
the stairs two steps at a time, encounters a rebuff from on 
high and is arrested by a tug from behind. 

But beyond that lie the more mysterious problems of 
what those same industrial efficiency chaps would term 
“functional organisation’’; the various special services 
whose jealously guarded authority might be supreme in the 
special instance. One ministry might occupy the throne 
before which the petitioner must prostrate himself if the 
question concerned the construction of the road, and another, 
co-equal, be as firmly seated on another throne just as high, 
demanding the same humility of approach if the plea con- 
cerned matters of maintenance of public thoroughfares after 
completion. And there might be a third ruling over ordinary 
usage, and a fourth over policing. If motor lorries were 
slipping about they might have to appeal to a ministry of 
transportation, while skidding pleasure cars must address their 
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complaints to a ministry of recreation. A remedy involving the 
use of material of a different colour might conceivably require 
consultation with a ministry of fine arts, while if the road 
happened to be one of those classed as “ strategic,” the com. 
plainant’s path of approach might lead through the ante. 
chamber of a ministry of national defence. 

And there was another incalculable uncertainty in the 
most correct methods of procedure. With Governments 
falling every few days, the board might be swept clean just 
when a winning move was being made. The same pieces 
would be reset, of course, but on other squares giving them 
different lines of command. One might have all but con. 
vinced the minister of transportation, for instance, only to 
find him coming in the next morning with the portfolio of 
public health, or of primary education, or the merchant 
marine, no longer giving a whoop for skidding cars on any old 
roads anywhere, at home or abroad. 

But as in other countries, the rigours of official admin. 
istration are tempered at times by a gentler sentiment, such 
as that bluntly and brilliantly revealed by a Tammany 
magnate of a former generation in New York, who was warned 
that his action in giving a juicy appointment to one of his 
henchmen was unconstitutional. ‘‘ What the hell,” he 
asked indignantly, ‘“‘is a little thing like the Constitution, 
between fri’nds ? ” 

And Foster is the kind of fellow who makes friends and 
keeps them, all up and down the social scale. The mayor 
likes him; so does the doctor (more interested in politics 
than in medicine) who is his Honour’s unofficial coadjutor. 
The affection is real, but it was perhaps tuned up to higher 
voltage and energy by the hope that the young man (being 
an American and therefore ipso facto a millionaire) might 
do something handsome for the local hospital if he were 
humoured a little. 

However, there still loomed the critical question, what to 
do? A promising suggestion thrust itself under their very 
noses. The great National Road which uses the main street 
of St. Gaston in its passage, enters, almost immediately 
beyond, one of those slippery stretches, recognised as 
dangerous by a sign actually within the village limits. The 
chief municipal counsellor, himself a practical employer, 
proposed that the idlers on the dole be required to work out 
their keep by the light occupation of spreading sand. 

He was put down, flat, on three counts. 

First, the section was not within the commune, and the 
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higher powers would resent the incursion into their field. 
Second, the labour unions enrolling the regular road workers 
would raise the very devil, and effectively. Third, the idle 
themselves, too completely content with being paid for 
doing nothing—or with being paid so long as they did nothing 
—would spit upon the proposal. For the spitting—ma 
ot / In politics one must not be too much concerned about a 
little spit, as spit ; but what about the votes of the spitters, 
eh? If they should vote as they spat, what ? 

The solution which seemed to them all to be wholly 
adequate was offered by the doctor, who has pretensions as 
a psychologist and believes that he comprehends fully the 
British mentality (or the American—it is all the same thing !) 

“Grant him his thesis, with sufficient sure enthusiasm,” 
he explained, ‘“‘ and nothing else matters. I mean to say, 
for example ... Well, admit that so long as Britannia rules 
the waves, and Britons never, never will be slaves, the pound 
sterling is and for ever shall be equivalent to so-and-so-many 
grains of gold; he will then philosophically accept the con- 
dition that you will not give him those grains of gold for it, 
and that he cannot get any gold at all except by buying it at 
the market of the day for his depreciated paper. Or, being 
a commoner, he will cheerfully accept the thesis that his 
House of Lords can reject any law adopted by his House of 
Commons, conditioned only on the other thesis that they 
will never exercise that power; or...” 

“ But Monsieur Foster is American,” the mayor inter- 


“Tt is all the same, or even worse. Agree with him, un- 
questioningly, that he lives in the—and the only—Land of 
the Free ; accept that thesis, and you can forbid him legally 
to buy a drink. You can estop his widowed sister from 
making a living for her babies by her skill in twisting artificial 
flowers, unless she hires a workshop which she cannot possibly 
afford. You can visit his pitiful little tailor with fine and 
prison if he undertakes to press “ pants,” as he would call 
them, for 30 cents a pair when the Code imposes a price of 
40 cents. You can make it dangerous for him to venture 
on any business or investment at all until he studies the 
governmental agency concerned with its supervision. Or 
even then. Or to...” 

see,” said the Mayor. Then your idea is...?” 

“To accept his thesis that the motorist must be better 
protected against imperfections of the roads. To make a 
convincing gesture on that side, do you see ?”’ 
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“Understood. Continue.” 

So the doctor set forth his plan. It would demand 
little connivance on the part of the chief cantonal road. 
mender, a trifling blindness as to invasion of the domain of 
higher authorities, but he was a good old boy and with a 
package of cigarettes he would manage to be somewhere else 
when the work was done and would not notice it afterwards, 

There would be a little expense, too, and when it came to 
that nobody was willing to go down into his own pocket, 
Fortunately, his Honour found a sufficient balance remaini 
unexpended in the police court fund. ‘“ For this or for that,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ what does it matter? It is not worth while 
to make oneself bad blood for a book-keeping silliness, 
Allons-y ! Let’s go to it!” 

As soon as the thing was finished, mayor and doctor 
together escorted Foster to an inspection of their sympathetic 
response to his appeal, of their effective action toward greater 
security in motor travel. 

The little old, dirty, scarcely legible sign, ‘‘ Road slippery 
in rainy weather,” was reinforced by another four times as 
big. But more important (here the doctor’s psychology had 
come into the thing) it was topped by a skull and crossbones 
and the legend recognised an optical principle which Foster 
had once spoken of in his presence. It was painted in large 
white block letters on a black background. And best of all, 
it read : 

“Road VERY Slippery in Rainy Weather 
Over a distance of 5 Kilométres.”’ 


Henry HARDINGE. 
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GOLDEN ORIOLES IN CARINTHIA 


Ir wasn’t because Carinthia had sprung suddenly into the 
public eye that we chose that part of Austria for a holiday 
but because an Austrian friend had told us of delectable 
places off the beaten track, places where we should enjoy 
mountains, forests, and lakes where one could bathe in water 
almost warm. 

“ And birds ?” I asked. 

“ Birds ? I don’t know about them. The only bird I 
know is a parrot in the Square at Klagenfurt!” As generally 
happens, it was evident that I should have to find out about 
the bird-life of Carinthia for myself ; but of one thing I felt 
sure from my bird books—that I should see golden orioles 
if I looked for them. 

Travelling by different routes—my companion by car 
through Germany, I from Paris—we agreed to meet at 
Klagenfurt. The hotel to which our friend had recommended 
us had the charming name of ‘“‘ Zum Goldenen Brunnen,” a 
real old inn with a courtyard and a gallery on to which the 
rooms above opened, and into this courtyard the country 
folks on market mornings brought their pigs and calves and 
vegetable produce in order to rest their oxen and donkeys or 
horses. The hotel was clean, if bathless, the beds comfortable 
and the food excellent, and it was all incredibly cheap and 
obviously unknown to the ordinary tourist. 

Who does not fall in love at first sight with the Austrians 
in their native dress? Could anything be more becoming 
to a pretty figure than the “ dirndl”’ ? How cheerful it is to 
see all the colours of the rainbow walking about in the streets 
and how seldom one sees a dress that is not fresh and clean, or 
a head not well-dressed and tidy. And just as picturesque 
is the men’s native dress with buttons of silver and green 
facings, white stockings and hat ornamented with its little 
brush. There is every excuse for English womenfolk adopting 
the “dirndl,” but one can’t help being amused at the sight 
of Englishmen, so conventional in their dress in England, 
dressing up in Austrian native costume, just as in Scotland 
some love to parade the heather in kilts. 

Having seen the Square with its famous Dragon of Klagen- 
furt, the palace of the old Counts of Carinthia, the statues 
of the Emperor Franz Joseph and of Maria Theresa, the 
monument from the inhabitants of Wiesbaden to the people 
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of Carinthia in commemoration of the occupation of the 
Rhine (!), and the market-place on market-day, we crossed the 
Drave to drive to the little mountain village of Ferlach at 
the foot of the mountains of Yugo-Slavia. So remote, s9 
peaceful it seemed, as far removed from the currents of modem 
life as the bushveld of Africa. And yet here in this little 
village in the heart of the mountains is a fire-arms industry, 
and one does not like to think of what it may become under 
the Hitler régime. 

We then drove to the beautiful Worthersee, having lunch 
in full view of the famous Maria-Worth church built at the 
end of a long promontory. How graceful are those slender 
spires of the churches of Southern Austria and how often one 
sees them perched on a hill-top, not without purpose no doubt, 
reminding the people who toil in the valleys below that there 
isa heaven above. We decided, however, that the Worthersee 
was too sophisticated for us, and I was disappointed at the 
absence of bird-life, in contrast to the Lake of Zurich with 
its terns and crested grebes and tufted duck that I had seen 
from the train in passing, and on the less-frequented Austrian 
lakes I had hoped for a richer bird-life. Is it a matter of 
bird protection ? 

Back we drove through Klagenfurt and across the swift- 
flowing Drave over bad roads, past farms and cornfields to 
Klopeinersee, a small lake with no railway near and not evena 
motor-bus. Here was what we wanted—and found ; perfect 
bathing, mountains and more mountains, culminating in the 
Hoch Obir, and forests in which I felt sure I should find my 
golden orioles. 

“Why do you particularly want to see golden orioles ?” 
I was asked. It was difficult to explain to one not interested 
in birds that I wanted to see them because they are the most 
golden birds in all Europe or Africa, that they brought back 
golden days in the bushveld, and that their voices too are 
golden. It is indeed not easy to analyse one’s reactions to 
beauty and it is perhaps best not to try, but the older one 
grows the more one realises that it is in impersonal interests 
that fulness of life lies, and that men’s happiness is found, for 
the most part (in the words of Robert Bridges), ‘‘ in his loving 
response to the wealth of nature.” 

It was not until the fourth day of seeking that I found 
the orioles. In the meantime there were other lovely things 
to enjoy, apart from birds and the delight of bathing in the 
warm water of the lake, and the pure air and sunshine. There 
were the kind friendly people who greeted one with “ Griiss 
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Gott’? andasmile. There were the trees of the forest and the 
plackberries and wild strawberries—bigger than any we see in 
England—and there was a wealth of wild flowers in the woods 
and fields: campanulas as well as the ordinary harebell, scabious, 
cornflowers, sweet-scented pinks, and many flowers such as 
chicory and toad-flax, that flower with us in early autumn. 

Round the lake shore were several pensions, and little 
villas, some quite pretty, everyone with a pathetically signi- 
ficant little board at the gate on which was painted : “‘ Zimmer 
zu Vermieten.”” Some had, in addition, as a warning to the 
many beggars that frequented the roads, a board with an 
illustration of a terrified beggar being grabbed by the coat- 
tails by a fearsome dog and the ominous words: “‘ Achtung. 
Schlimer Hund.” 

In my wanderings through the woods I also came upon a 
strange historic monument. It was a seat and table of red 
concrete and on the back of the seat was the moulded design 
of a Prussian eagle and on the arms clenched fists, the whole 
surmounted by the date 1915 and the words :— 


‘* Wir Deutschen furchten Gott 
Aber sonst nichts in der Welt.” 


In the middle of the table two hands were clasped. It 
was obvious that the Austrians did not value their memorial 
very much for it was chipped and mouldering, dirty and 
covered with dead leaves and forest debris. 

In my early morning wanderings I had the forest and the 
birds to myself. I came to the conclusion that there was 
more bird song than at the same season in England, possibly 
because at that height (the lake is 1,475 feet above sea-level) 
the winter lasted longer and the birds nested later than in 
England. Although it was the first week in July there was a 
blackbird with a particularly strong and beautiful voice that 
rang out joyously from the top of a pine-tree. The chiff- 
chaffs and the chaffinches (male and female) sang as per- 
sistently as in my Hampshire garden and wherever there 
was an open space, and often by the roadside, there were 
yellow-hammers singing their plaintive and monotonous little 
song. Perhaps it was owing to the intense sunlight that 
they seemed to be of a brighter yellow than those seen in 
our islands. A singer whose voice was a joy to listen to 
was the elusive wood-wren. Only once did I get a momentary 
glimpse of him in the density of the woodland and yet which- 
ever direction I went by the lake I heard him singing from 
the topmost boughs of some tree. It was disappointing not 
to be able to watch him for more than a few seconds, for 
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just as the pleasure of music is enhanced by sight, so is the 
pleasure of listening to a bird, but it is comforting to know 
that Hudson says there is no bird with us so difficult to observe 
because of his habit of keeping in summer to the upper 
branches and seldom coming into the open. Of all bird 
songs, he said he perhaps loved that of the wood-wren best, 
describing it as “a long passionate trill.” The robins were 
moulting and had therefore ceased singing and only occa- 
sionally did I catch a glimpse of a shabby little bird trying to 
hide in the undergrowth. Strange that the Continental robin 
is not so bright in colour as ours. 

In farmyard and garden the place of the robin seemed to 
be usurped by the black redstart, a very handsome little bird 
with his black breast, grey back and orange-chestnut tail and 
rump, flicking his wings and jerking his tail, in the manner of a 
robin—and almost as tame. It was interesting to find that 
his German name is “‘ Hausrotschwanz.” The black red- 
start is little known in England, but T. A. Coward tells us 
that it is not infrequent in some parts as a migrant and that 
it has even been known to breed. He records that he saw 
it in Holyhead “ gliding like a hedge-sparrow amongst the 
cabbages in a back garden, perching on walls, clothes stumps, 
and the edge of a bucket...‘ behaving very much as I saw 
it in Carinthia.’ ” 

It was when I plunged deeper into the forest that I heard 
those ringing notes that wafted me back to Africa. Again 
and again they rang through the woods, now here, now there. 
Coming to a clearing carpeted with blackberries and heather, 
flashing in the sunlight flew from tree to tree the golden birds, 
first one and then another until I saw four—and I had never 
seen so many all at once in the bushveld. Then, not a yard 
from me, rose up a young bird, yellow in colour with darker 
streaks, to alight on a low bush nearby. I followed another 
oriole to the bush from which he was pouring forth his song 
in an ecstasy of joy and watched him within a few yards 
unobserved, for he had his back towards me. In the evening 
and for the next few days I had the delight of all this beauty 
again, selfishly glad that the little crowd of pleasant people 
in our pension preferred sunbathing to bird-watching. 

Another African friend in the forest, always a joy to see, 
was the hoopoe, a bird of the farmstead, of the bushveld, and 
of the garden (both in Egypt and South Africa), and fairly 
common in Southern Europe, a bird that would even con- 
descend to adorn England if he were not molested out of 
existence by heartless people. 
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The red-backed shrike, waiting and watching, was every- 
where more common than in England, a bird that I had seen 
as far south as Southern Rhodesia. 

But there were other less happy reminders of the bush- 
veld, for in these idyllic forests there were flies in the ointment, 
especially horse-flies—as well as that abominable little 
burrowing tick that drives one to scratching for days, but of 
course one had to pay something for the privilege of standing 
in the heather watching golden orioles. 

Regretfully we said good-bye to the orioles and Klopeiner- 
see to go from Volkermarkt, a quaint old primitive town, to 
Wolfsberg in the fertile valley of the Lavant, surrounded by 
mountains, the highest being still snow-capped. We had 
been given an introduction to a charming Grifin through 
whom we had a glimpse of a delightful household and an 
opportunity of meeting some of the local nobility, most of 
whom had lost everything in the war. The gracious hos- 
pitality of these people to two wandering women was amazing, 
for they do not travel much and we cannot return it. We 
were entertained by the Graf and Grafin of Wolfsberg Castle, 
a great pile built in the manner of Windsor Castle and remi- 
niscent of the days that now seem almost medieval, when 
people were waited upon by a retinue of retainers. The 
stables, with large Gothic windows like a cathedral, had 
stabling for a hundred horses. They are now used as a riding- 
school and the Graf and Grafin travel by motor-bus. 

Typical of all this gracious hospitality was the offer 
by the Grafin to whom we had an introduction, when we 
expressed a desire to get up into the mountains, of the use of 
the family hunting schloss, between three or four thousand 
feet up. We accepted this kind offer, and in a few hours we 
were rattling and jolting up the mountains in a buggy without 
springs, walking when the road became too rough and pre- 
cipitous. Halfway up darkness fell and a thunderstorm 
and torrential rain burst upon us. The countess—she was 
quite young—was accompanying us and walked most of the 
way, and looking at me being joggled about on the little hard 
seat of the buggy, she remarked: “ You have no nerves! 
I always test my visitors’ nerves by this drive!” I replied 
that it wasn’t a matter of nerves but of common sense, and 
that I didn’t think she had invited us to her schloss merely 
to murder us by the way. Our progress was not rapid, for our 
fat horse stopped when she felt inclined to rest or eat by the 
wayside, and it was half-past ten when we three drenched 
women arrived at the castle in the mountains. 
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It was delightful to see the warm-hearted greetings of the 
two old servants in charge at sight of their mistress. They 
kissed her hand with many expressions of affection and 
welcome, and, without any formal nonsense, we had our supper 
in the servants’ sitting-room. 

Next morning we were treated at breakfast to a rare 
entertainment. A party of woodcutters, on their way up the 
mountainside, had stopped in the woods to sing folk-songs to 
the lady of the schloss, singing in parts and in perfect harmony, 
a beautiful tribute from a kindly simple people which gave 
one something to think about, for they did not want money, 
only our ears. 

And now? Will Hitler allow these simple Austrian 
peasants to sing folk-songs for love to anyone—especially of 
the old aristocracy ? One wonders. 

The concertina was played everywhere in Carinthia and, 
generally, remarkably well. In the long cold winters in the 
Austrian Alps the people dance and sing and ski and in summer 
they play skittles. Nearly 6,000 feet up we saw some 20 men, 
old and young, playing happily. 

When our kind hostess left us to return to her home at 
the foot of the mountains, my friend and I were left to enjoy 
the mountains and the birds in complete freedom, with the 
two servants, ever solicitous of our comfort, to wait upon us. 
With grins and bows and a phrase book we managed to 
establish contact and every night they shook our hands 
when they retired, but it was most disconcerting, when on 
our departure I gave the old woman a modest tip, to see her 
go down on her knees towards me as if in prayer. No,! 
couldn’t bear that. 

Sometimes it rained in torrents accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. Rain is rather a godsend in one’s own home, 
driving one to make good one’s domestic lapses—mendings 
and letters and so forth—but rain, even on a _ holiday, 
can also be a blessing if it does not go on too long. 
It was the rain in the Carinthian Alps that led me to realise 
how much I had missed by not discovering sooner what an 
absorbing book The Voyage of the Beagle is, and soon 
I was in South America and Tierra del Fuego bird-watching 
with Darwin a hundred years ago. One day we even woke 
up to see the mountains on the opposite side of the valley 
white with snow half-way down. But we were also blessed 
with long hours of glorious sunshine when the mountains 
skipped like lambs and the heavens and the earth were glad. 
And the birds rejoiced as if they thought it was still the 
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month of full song. The chaffinches, male and female, were 
persistently vigorous, and lovely was the song of the black- 
cap ; it was good to be alone on a mountain-side with a joyous 
little bird singing its song of praise in a lovely world, his tiny 
black crest and tail fluttering in the breeze as he swayed on 
the top of a pine-tree. One forgot one was living in a troubled 
Europe with a bloody war raging. 

Swallows, martins, and swifts were common and I saw 


flocks of mistle-thrushes and also the lesser spotted wood- 


ckers, tree-creepers, great tits, blue tits, coal-tits, spotted 
ycatchers, an occasional robin, and one solitary goldfinch 
looking as if his companions had gone off and left him to play 
alone. A pair of white wagtails had a nest on the roof of the 
schloss and it was interesting to note that Coward says that 
on the Continent the white wagtail nests at high altitudes. 
In the British Isles the white wagtail is known merely as a 
bird of passage, but occasionally nesting. Another inhabitant 
of the roof was a brown owl. Unfortunately, the hooded 
crows were far too many everywhere. The black redstart 
was as common in the mountains as by the lake, and always 
seen near dwelling-house or outbuildings. 

A new bird—and what bird-lover does not rejoice at the 
sight of a new bird ?—that swam into my ken was the nut- 
cracker, but I did not find out what he was until I recognised 
him later in the Berlin Zoo, a large bird with spotted plumage. 
On the two occasions that I saw him he was perched on the 
top of a pine-tree, flying off at my approach with harsh jay- 
like notes. It is good that there are quiet places left in Europe 
where one can watch birds in peace and even see new ones, 
and it would be difficult to find a country that pulls at one’s 
heart-strings more than Carinthia, with its charming smiling 
people and forests ringing with the golden notes of the 
golden oriole. 

But now? The golden orioles will return from Africa 
once more to sing and breed, but how long will it be, one 
wonders, before they are driven over the mountains to seek 
refuge in Yugo-slavia by the “development of the wood 
industry ” ; by the marching and drilling of those once-happy 
peasants ; by shooting-ranges and aeroplanes ? 

It may be that the new Austria will become more disci- 
plined, more efficient, but give me the Austria of folk-songs 
and skittle-alleys, of golden orioles and nutcrackers and the 
“Griiss Gott” greeting by the wayside. 


MADELINE ALSTON. 
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EPIC OF THE POTATO 


ALTHOUGH the introduction of the potato into the British 
Isles is associated with Sir Walter Raleigh in 1610, as an 
article of diet it was used freely in prehistoric times. It was 
first heard of in use among the Incas and other Indian tribes 
of South America, who are the direct descendants of the 
ancient races of those early days. St. Patrick’s name is 
intermingled with the potato, so also is that of Sir Francis 
Drake who, it has been said, first brought it from North 
America. Monsieur Parmentier popularised it in France, 
and it is after him that the nourishing and appetising soup is 
appropriately named. 


This humble vegetable has many attributes—burglars 
use it for luck, superstitious people carry one in the pocket 
as an amulet against rheumatism; and there are folk who 
believe they can tell fortunes by its eyes. As an article of 
food it is really wonderful and the most amenable of vege- 
tables. Whether its eating tends to longevity or not is a 
moot point. Anyhow, the Irish peasants who thrived on 
potatoes and buttermilk were long-lived, and it is on record 
that Lord Palmerston, who was a decidedly gouty man, 
lived to the patriarchal age of eighty-one, and was accus- 
tomed for very many years to eat potatoes at every meal. 
Napoleon disliked them and died comparatively young; 
the Duke of Wellington ate them frequently and died an old 
man. Their claim to the sites amma of life is, however, 
undecided. 


Late in the reign of King George II (about 1750) be- 

g at Myrtle Greve, County Cork—where Spenser wrote 

the “‘ Faerie Queen—” the general practice of potato-eating 

found its way from Ireland to Lancashire, and soon after- 

wards it gained the eager appreciation of the English people, 

as food to be taken with meat. The ordinary potato-holder, 

which was formerly in Irish use, was a ding usually of silver 

into which the tubers, when baked in their jackets, were 
tossed, and this is now valued as a costly curio. 


The boiled potato apparently first graced the English 
table in about 1766, and since then, the art of preparing it 
has increased till it can now be cooked in as many ways as 
there are days in a month, and can be fashioned into many 
forms. 
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Foop VALUE 


Apart from water, the main part of the potato consists 
of starch (18.4 per cent.). The protein or albumen content 
is low, 1 to 2 per cent., and is located just under the skin ; 
hence the potato is spoiled as an article of diet by peeling. 
It is in the skin that the organic mineral salts are contained. 
Many expert dieteticians declare that a low protein diet pro- 
duces better health and less liability to gouty and rheumatic 
disorders. But protein can, of course, be added, in the shape 
of meat, fish, cheese, eggs, etc. The potato is also lacking 
in fat, but this again, can be remedied by adding oil or butter. 
It is alkaline and therefore does not induce acidity. It is 
really better to eat than is bread. This may seem a con- 
tentious statement, but bread contains an excess of protein 
and acid-forming phosphatic mineral salts, which renders it 
liable, like sugar, to change into destructive acid substances, 
and thus greatly increase the acidity of the body. 

The potato is easily digested because the starch of which 
it is so largely composed, is very loosely combined with 
the cellulose or vegetable fibre, which constitutes the frame- 
work or substance of the tubers. Owing to its small amount of 
protein and the absence of acid-forming mineral salts, it can 
be eaten freely without detriment. It is not fattening in itself, 
and the obese, who shun it as they would the plague, are 
fleeing from a chimera. In its deficiency in phosphates and 
bone-forming salts, it differs radically from wheat and other 
cereals which are excessively loaded with these ingredients, 
especially in the husks and the bran. Grown-up people 
should eat more potatoes and consume less cereal foods. 
Potatoes, with other vegetables, are the foods which contain 
what is known as a good alkaline reserve, and they are the 
main source of our organic mineral salts. Indeed their value 
is so high that they are usually described as the protective 
foods. Acid-forming foods, such as meat, fish and cereals, 
are known as destructive foods. 

It may seem a revolutionary idea that an exclusive 
potato regime can cure diseases, but such is actually the case. 
A potato diet has been found to possess remarkable powers 
of clearing away colds, fevers, bronchial and digestive 
troubles which, for the most part, are due to an excess of acid 
poison waste in the system. Obstinate skin diseases of an 
intractable type and chronic nettlerash will yield to it when 
all other forms of treatment have failed. Influenza yields | 
“ potato treatment, while rheumatic fever has been cured 
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A famous Danish diet specialist contends that baked 
or steamed potatoes, with green vegetables and fruit are ap 
excellent cure for rheumatism and gout. He also maintains 
that an adult, living an active life can thrive on a diet of 
potatoes and butter. Four pounds of potatoes and half an 
ounce of butter are sufficient for the daily ration. This 
contention has been put to practical proof ; two Danish men 
recently lived on this diet for a month, and at the end of the 
period they were found to have gained in weight. Dr, 
Alexander Haig, the discoverer and great exponent of the 
uric acid theory of disease, proclaimed the potato as a powerful 
solvent of uric, phosphoric, oxalic and other bodily acids. 

The finest cleansing drink extant is that known as potato 
peel water. It is made from that part of the potato which 
contains the most nutriment but is usually discarded. A 
tumberful of this beverage, once a day, is valuable in warding 
off rheumatism. 

In its raw state the potato possesses in fair proportion 
Vitamin B (nerve protecting) and Vitamin C (the antidote to 
scurvy), the source of which is close to the skin. The raw 
potato is the most alkaline or antacid of all the vegetables. 
Finely-grated it makes an excellent salad, as well as a potent 
remedy for acidity and stomach fermentation ; its earthy 
taste can be corrected by a little fresh lemon juice. Grated 
or shredded, the raw potato makes an excellent poultice 
or fomentation to relieve rheumatic pains, bruises and some 
skin diseases. 

As it is the cheapest and most used of all our vegetables— 
and there are about forty of them—it deserves a better fate 
than to be boiled in salted water. The whole crux of the 
cookery lies in the way the skin or peel is dealt with. If 
boiled, it should be scrubbed and cleaned, and placed with 
its jacket on, in a saucepan with water. If common salt be 
added this spoils the mineral salts, so instead, add a little 
lemon juice. Steamed in a double-lined saucepan is an 
excellent method of cooking it, while perhaps the best way 
to cook the potato is to bake it in its skin. Scrub well first, 
then grease it as this allows the brown outer skin to peel 
off as thin as tissue paper, leaving the rich nutritious part 
next to the skin to be eaten. When squeezed it breaks 
asunder and falls a cloud-burst of whiteness upon the plate. 


STEPHEN COLEMAN. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC--NO. 1 


Tuts cricketer never before lost his head, 

Though of few can so much, as I fancy, be said. 

But, of course, you will probably have to allow 

That the crowd at the Oval was ’ardly ’ighbrow, 
Though composed for the most part of followers fervent, 
From May to September devoutly obbsservant ! 


1. The organ-grinder’s monkey he, 
According to our C.8.C. 


2. Cry bo, a serpent when you meet, 
And drive him headlong in retreat. 


3. Your babe’s an angel? Why so coy? 
Just rub it in, sir (bless the boy !) 


4. Me this in public? So to speak, 
Then you’ve a very pretty cheek. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


THE Government has probably rather lost ground in Scotland 
as in the rest of the country during the past two months, 
On this the result of the West Perth and Kinross election 
may cast some light, now that the third candidate 
has withdrawn from the contest. However unjust the 
accusation may be, it is difficult to absolve the 
Government from apparent complacence and inertia. It 
is no doubt impossible to produce aeroplanes and armaments 
ready-made on the spot, but more external symptoms of 
push and ruthlessness would be helpful. There is much 
dissatisfaction with the decision not to make national regis- 
tration compulsory. If it be granted that universal service 
will be necessary as soon as war breaks out, what earthly 
use is there in delaying the first and most essential step until 
all the hazards and confusion of war are actually on us? In 
taking the feebler course the Government is clearly behind 
public opinion, as it so often was in the last war. The public 
is ready for compulsory registration, so only the Government 
lags behind. The Scottish Unionist Conference, at its annual 
meeting in Glasgow, unanimously passed a resolution not only 
advocating the compilation of a national register, but also 
urging the introduction of some form of national service in 
peace-time. Not all the honeyed words of Sir John Anderson 
can make the actual decision of the Government on this 
important matter anything other than a discouraging dis- 
appointment. Sir John’s meteoric rise to a key position in the 
Government has naturally gratified his friends in Scotland. 
He has to an almost uncanny degree the first requisite of a 
good Scot—the power of impressing the simpler-minded 
Sassenach with his ability. He has also been endowed with 
the gift, extremely valuable in a politician, of speaking a 

t deal without saying very much. But being a politician 
he should not deny so often that he is one, and his repeated 
declaration that he is not a Tory is unbecoming in one who 
owes his position entirely to Tory votes. 


HovsING 
In purely Scottish affairs, as distinct from the more im- 
portant issues affecting the whole country, housing is still 
the most clamant and most intractable problem. Since 1920 
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there have been built in Scotland enough houses to accom- 
modate one-fourth of the entire population, and yet the 
shortage of houses is as great to-day as it was then. The 
Secretary for Scotland states that Scotland must build about 
a quarter of a million new working-class houses before her 
problems of slum clearance and over-crowding are solved. 
In other words, we are only keeping pace with the current 
deficit, and a great effort will be needed to make headway. 
It is hoped that the new Housing Bill will give a sharp impetus 
to house-building, and thus bring about the much-needed 
acceleration of the present programme. Its main provision 
is to combine into one subsidy the two separate subsidies 
previously payable for slum clearance and overcrowding, and 
to increase substantially the flat-rate subsidies. Provision is 
also made for a contribution towards the cost of tenement 
building on expensive central sites, and the Bill authorises 
the payment of contributions to an approved Housing Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of building demonstration housing 
schemes outside the Special Areas. In the next seven years, if 
the programme is to be fulfilled, Scotland must double her 
rate of building. Meantime Mr. Buchanan is able to harrow 
the feelings of the House of Commons with a perfectly accurate 
picture of the conditions still prevailing in Glasgow, and 
members draw a variety of morals from the hard fact that 
Scotland is no better off to-day than when planning began 


for better housing conditions. 


West PERTH AND Kinross By-ELECTION 


By far the most interesting event on the Scottish political 
scene has been the by-election in West Perth and Kinross. 
Owing to the exigencies of the Press in general and of the 
Christmas season in particular, we write before the Election. 
In these circumstances, and owing to the particular complexity 
of the various factors involved, prophecy would be highly 
indiscreet. The sitting member, the Duchess of Atholl, has 
been hagridden by Spain for some years, and keeping queer 
political company in consequence. Matters reached a crisis 
last Spring when she refused the party whip. The local 
Unionists were in a sad dilemma. They had a member who 
had served them with industry and courage for nearly fifteen 
years, but she was agin’ the Government, and they were not. 
In the circumstances they decided not to call on her to resign, 
but to wait till the General Election and oppose her then 
if her obduracy continued. The national crisis of the autumn 
made things worse. On her return from the United States 
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the Duchess, far from returning to the fold, declared open 
war on Mr. Chamberlain. The Unionist Association met, 
under the presidency, oddly enough, of the member’s husband, 
and decided by a substantial majority to adopt a candidate 
who would oppose the Duchess at the General Election, 
The Duke resigned, which was expected, and then the Duchess 
followed his example, which was not. It was an astute move, 
For months past she had saturated the remotest glens of 
Perthshire with anti-Government propaganda, and her oppo- 
nents did not even have a candidate. A General Election 
might decide against her, a by-election would surely be fatal 
to her opponents. It was obviously desirable for them, in 
the circumstances, to secure a local candidate, and this they 
did, despite a number of wholly premature rumours to the 
contrary in our less expensive dailies. Mr. McNair Snadden 
lives in the constituency, where he is well known as a breeder 
of shorthorns, and he is a convinced supporter of the Govern- 
ment. At a time when agricultural difficulties are prominent 
in our local politics Mr. Snadden started with an advantage 
over the Duchess in a constituency which wanted to hear 
more about farming and less about Spain. But the lions in 
his path were many and formidable. He was faced by the 
Duchess’s long experience, her territorial influence, the fact 
that her case had been repeatedly stated to the electors 
without contradiction, and, above all, the circumstance that 
she chose to fight at her own time and on her own ground. 


At the last General Election the Duchess was returned 
by a majority of about 5,000 over her Liberal opponent, Mrs. 
Coll Macdonald, who rather surprised her most enthusiastic 
supporters by polling over 10,000 votes. It is impossible to 
say how many of these were cast owing to Unionist dissatis- 
faction with the Duchess, which was then already active. 
Much seemed to depend at the by-election on whether or no 
there was Liberal opposition. Mrs. Macdonald was early 
in the field with a ringing declaration that nothing could 
prevent her standing. The matter was held to be too solemn 
for local decision, and after hours of conference in Edinburgh 
it was decided that there should be a Liberal candidate. 
Mrs. Macdonald went on her way rejoicing, Mr. Ranald 
Findlay, the Liberal Secretary, resigned, and Sir D. M. 
Stevenson alighted with a graceful bound on the Duchess of 
Atholl’s platform. In London Sir Archibald Sinclair went 
into a huddle with Sir Percy Harris. The Liberals, too, were 
faced with a dilemma. On the one hand, there was the 
glorious opportunity of stabbing the Government and support- 
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ing a Duchess, on the other there would be the uncomfortable 
admission that if Liberal principles were not worth separate 
enunciation in Perthshire they were not worth stating any- 
where. Recrimination was rife, but Mrs. Macdonald pursued 


the even tenor of her oratory unperturbed, until finally she 


caused a “last minute sensation” by referring the whole 
matter to Cesar in the person of Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
The Duchess evidently considered, rightly or wrongly, that 
she was entitled to count on Liberal abstention, and challenged 
her Liberal opponent to produce a single word uttered by 
herself in criticism of Liberals or Socialists during the present 
Parliament. ‘This extremely odd form of self-praise for one 
who, until the Election, described herself as a Unionist 
received an endorsement, for what it was worth, from the 
Communist Party in Scotland, which advised its members 
to vote for the Duchess! Meantime the Socialist Party 
advised its members to abstain, but it is clear that the Duchess 
would receive a homogeneous body of Socialist support, 
amounting to possibly 4,000 votes. Everything else was 
most uncertain, and perhaps the only lesson of the by-election 
was that it could prove nothing. At the end of the day 
Mrs. Macdonald stood down on the ukase of Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, who made the Liberal position even more ridiculous 
by a declaration that of course Mrs. Macdonald would stand 
at the General Election, when Liberal principles will presum- 
ably be valid once more. As though to redress the balance, 
Mr. Groundwater, a dissenting minister in Coupar-Angus, 
announced his desire to stand as an independent Socialist. 
However, although the reverend gentleman stated that he had 
the requisite £150 ‘in a bag,” he made way for the Duchess 
at the last minute because she had the support of local Social- 
ists ; and the issue was left to the arbitrament of what political 
amenity is accustomed to describe as a “ straight fight.” 


Scottish ArT In LONDON 

It is pleasant to turn from the gloom of international 
affairs and the hurly-burly of electioneering to some aspects 
of Scottish culture. The winter attraction at Burlington 
House this year is an Exhibition of Scottish Art, and the 
Royal Academy opens its doors to this Exhibition on 
January 6. This opportunity is accordingly taken of re- 
minding all London readers of THz NationaL REVIEW that 
to bang a saxpence or so on this Exhibition will be money 
well spent. The Art Section of the Empire Exhibition in 
Glasgow was a useful preliminary to the more ambitious 
display in London, and the net of the organisers has been 
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cast even more widely and with greater success for the present 
occasion. Besides the paintings there will be on view g 
collection of Scottish silver, arms, embroideries and Jacobite 
relics formed by Dr. David Baird Smith. The great attraction 
should be the portraits. Raeburn’s is, of course, the most 
familiar name, and he will be represented by thirty-nine of 
his finest works, but critics are more than likely to be surprised 
at the range and quality of the others. Allan Ramsay, 
whose pictures were so greatly admired at the Art Exhibition 
in Glasgow, is sure to come into his own. There will be 
twenty-five of his works. Included in the Exhibition will be 
hundreds of pictures which have never before been accessible 
to the public, but have been preserved for generations in 
private hands. Both private owners and corporate bodies 
have been generous with their loans. Golfers will be inter. 
ested to see the original of a picture reproductions of which 
hang in nearly every clubhouse in the country, the portrait 
of John Taylor, captain of the Honourable Company of 
Edinburgh Golfers in 1807, 1814, and again in 1823. Mr, 
Taylor, who is wearing a high beaver hat, is standing in a 
dégagé manner while his youthful caddie tees his ball. 
Another well-known golfing picture is the portrait by Chalmers 
of William St. Clair of Roslin, addressing his ball. This 
picture has been lent by the Royal Company of Archers, 
who by some mysterious means possessed themselves of the 
picture, although St. Clair was a distinguished member of 
the Honourable Company and captain at various dates 
between 1761 and 1771. Perhaps he was a better archer 
than golfer, for to the modern eye his stance suggests a quick 
hook. Be that as it may, there will be a noble range of 
portraits, from our earliest native painter, George Jamesone, 
to whom Charles I, whose portrait he painted, granted the 
right of wearing his hat in the royal presence, down through 
Ramsay, Raeburn and his school, Wilkie, Geddes, Nasmyth 
and Faed to Guthrie and the great moderns, including the 
“Glasgow School.” 


Fiora MacpbonaLp 

The National Library of Scotland has a particularly fine 
collection of manuscripts, to which it adds whenever a suitable 
opportunity presents itself. Besides the wealth of papers 
bequeathed to it by its original benefactors, the Faculty of 
Advocates, the bequests of the late Mr. and Mrs. Reid, of 
Lauriston, and the late Lord Rosebery enable it to 
make this a particularly strong branch of its activities. 
Two important and highly interesting documents have 
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lately been acquired by it, dealing respectively with Prince 
Charles Edward’s escape under the guidance of Flora 
Macdonald, and with that lady’s own life in North Carolina 
and her subsequent return to England. These were narratives 
sent, evidently in answer to a request, to Sir John Macpher- 
son, formerly Governor-General of India, on October 21, 1789. 
They are signed “ Flora McDonald,” and were apparently 
written at her dictation, in the 68th year of her age. She 
had broken her arm and could not write, and in the circum- 
stances it would be uncharitable to hold her responsible for 
the spelling. The narrative relating to the Prince’s escape 
is in somewhat similar terms to the document which Bishop 
Forbes published some forty years earlier in his “ Lyon in 
Mourning.” The second document breaks new ground, and 

ives a fuller account than was available before of Flora 
Macdonald’s life in North Carolina. It shows how hard was 
the path of loyalty in North America during those troubled 
years. She emigrated with her husband in 1774, a year 
after she had entertained Johnson and Boswell in Skye, and 
settled in North Carolina. When the Revolutionary war 
broke out, her husband raised a body of Highlanders among 
his neighbours to fight for the British Government. The 
irony of the situation is remarkable: the husband of Flora 
Macdonald was fighting for the Hanovers! They were defeated 
by a superior force of ‘‘ Congress men,” and “ Mr. Macdonald 
and about 30 other gentlemen were draged from gaol to 
gaol for 700 miles, till lodged in Philadelphia Gaol, remaining 
in their hands for 18 months before being exchanged.” Poor 
Flora Macdonald was sick with fever, robbed, deserted by 
her servants, and finally in one of her “ charitable visits fell 
from her horse and brock her right arm, which confined her 
for months, the only phishitian in the collony being prisoner 
with her husband in Philadelphia Gaol, having no comforter 
but a young boy her son.” In this sad condition she con- 
tinued for two years, and then “ane accidental fall next 
summer dislockated the wrist of the other hand, and brock 
some tendons.” Finally she and her husband escaped in a 
British ship, but they lost both their sons in other vessels at 
sea. Poor Flora Macdonald herself has now lost the credit, 
which she previously enjoyed, of having sustained a broken 
arm while standing on deck exhorting the British seamen to 
fight an enemy vessel. She was very unlucky with her arms, 
and the true cause of accident was not in accordance with 
tradition. ‘In our passage spying a sail, made ready for 
action, and in hurreying the ladys below to a place of safety, 
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my foot sliping a step in the trap, fell and brock the dislockated 
arm in two.” It is melancholy to record that the heroine's 
closing words on her adventures are these: “I may fairly 
say, we both have suffered in our person, family, and interest, 
as much if not more than any two going under the name 
of refugees or loyalists, without the smallest recompence.” 


HIGHLANDS AND RuRAL DEPOPULATION 
At a time when it is quite seriously suggested that 
areas in the Scottish Highlands should be handed over to 
Jewish or Czech refugees, it is interesting to observe the 
recently published conclusions contained in the Report of the 
Scottish Economic Committee. The Report is a substantial 
document of over 200 pages, and is the result of two year 
intensive study of the Highlands and their problems. No 
financial assistance was given by the Government, but official 
information of all kinds was placed freely at the disposal of 
the Committee. It is the most thorough investigation of 
the subject since the Royal Commission over which Lord 
Napier presided in 1883 and 1884. In general, it can be said 
at once that things have changed for the worse in the inter- 
vening years, and that the consequent picture is a depressing 
one. The area covered by the enquiry included the Counties 
of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caith- 
ness, and Orkney and Zetland. It is perhaps hardly necessary 
to point out that the Western Islands are comprised in this 
group. In a generation the population of the area has 
declined from about 350,000 to 291,000, and the increasing 
tendency is for the younger people to leave the district, with 
the result that there is a growing preponderance in the older 
groups, and deficiency in the younger and reproductive 
groups. In agriculture the tendency for years has been 
towards grazing as against tillage, the local tradesmen and 
craftsmen have been reduced in numbers through the intro- 
duction of mechanised products of all kinds, and the popu- 
lation of inshore fishermen has found itself unable to compete 
with modernised boats. All these factors have increased the 
natural impetus of rural depopulation. Now it is one thing 
to state a problem, it is another and a very different one to 
suggest the remedy. Because the picture here presented 
is a gloomy one, it would be a profound mistake to rush to the 
conclusion either that the Government is to blame or that 
State interference can cure the disease. Faced with this 
problem, the Scottish Economic Committee makes two 
principal recommendations—the appointment of a Highland 
Development Commissioner and the setting up of a Central 
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Marketing Board to encourage the adoption of co-operative 
methods of buying and selling. It is hoped that the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner, who would have to spend a con- 
siderable time in investigation before embarking on any large- 
scale experiments, would result in the creation of new indus- 
tries and enterprises and in the retention in the area of the 
younger population. That the younger population has not 
altogether deserted the district is clear from other parts of 
the Report, which tells us of scores of youths, expecially in 
the Outer Islands, who are completely dependent on Govern- 
ment funds. The Central Marketing Agency, it is suggested, 
should handle all types of agricultural, fishing and other 
industrial produce. For the rest the Committee makes 
various proposals, all or most of which would obviously 
require large expenditure, which in the present state of 
national affairs is not likely to be forthcoming. No individual 
element, it is said, has contributed more to Highland de- 
population than poor communications ; the remedy proposed 
is to spend great sums of money on wider and better roads, 
and to subsidise transport by land and sea. Technical training 
is essential if the population is to be retained in the area. 
This can only be effected, we are told, by the establishment 
of one land and one sea training centre in each Highland 
county ; extension of the continuation class system ; estab- 
lishment of demonstration crofts ; demonstration of the most 
suitable types of fishing for crofter fishermen to adopt in differ- 
ent areas by means of experimental boats: and an additional 
forestry training school. If anything, these suggestions serve 
to deepen the gloom of the picture, for even to those who bring 
them forward it must be clear that they are largely imprac- 
ticable. And even if the money were available, the result 
would still be doubtful. No amount of Government activity 
can change human nature. The enterprising Highlander will 
continue, as before, to emigrate to other parts of the country 
and of the world where his qualities will bring him greater 
rewards than his home can ever afford him ; and he will leave 
behind him the less ambitious and less industrious elements 
of the population to lead the life they have chosen. No 
amount of subsidies or commissioners or boards can ever 
affect that basic fact. It may from some aspects be irksome 
to patriotic Scots, but the future of the Highlands rests in 
their attractiveness as a tourist resort, and any attempts to 
increase their industrial activity are foredoomed to failure. 
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SPORT 


CRICKET, alas! is for us far distant, though we may read with 
interest of the doings of the M.C.C. team in South Africa, 
where Hammond, Bartlett, Farnes, Valentine, Yardley, 
Edrich, Hutton, Verity, Wilkinson, Wright and Ames are, 
I hope, finding good sport and enjoyment while we shiver at 
home. Not without our sport, however, for players of 
football, hockey, golf and squash rackets may be said to be 
dashing about all over the place, to their own delectation and 
the joy of all beholders. But while we wait for the coming 
again of cricket we may notice the appearance—as if to whet 
our appetite—of the fixtures list for next year. They begin 
with the Seniors’ Match at Oxford on April 22, and end with 
a game at Scarborough on September 9 between Mr. H. D. G, 
Leveson-Gower’s XI and the West Indian team. This latter 
team will be here for Test matches as well, the first of which 
will be played at Lord’s on June 24. As to Test matches, 
there is now an official proposal from this side that all Tests in 
England should be allotted five days each—a reasonable 
compromise which ought to bring together those who contend 
that three days are enough for any match, and the others 
who argue for a fight to a finish, let the game go on as long 
as the players can stand or as long as the public will be 
satisfied to pay to look on. Obviously such an arrangement 
would not permit the Australians to fit in as many other 
matches as they can under the existing arrangement, but 
there would be manifest advantages in the removal of causes 
of irritation that may even be felt at Lord’s or the Oval. I 
do not know yet whether the Australian Board of Control 
has accepted the proposal, but I think that if they do there 
will be all-round gains, though it is not to be expected that 
everybody will be satisfied. But drawn games are certainly 
unsatisfactory, and I am glad to notice, on the authority of 
Lieut.-Colonel R. S. Rait Kerr, secretary of the M.C.C., that 
in county cricket at least the number of drawn games has 
fallen, thanks largely to those county captains who urge 
their players to try for a finish. 

In the meantime the annual “sorting out” process in 
Association football is taking place, and the draw for the third 
round of the F.A. Cup has lately been made. Londoners are 
in good humour about it, for Chelsea and Arsenal will meet 
at Stamford Bridge on January 7 (the date of the ties), and 
there will also be meetings between Queen’s Park Rangers 
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and West Ham United and Tottenham Hotspur and Watford. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that Derby County should so soon 
in the season be drawn against Everton, for at the time of 
writing they are ranked first and second in the championship. 
And while touching thus briefly upon “soccer”? I would 
wish devoutly, for the sake of the game, that some of our 
football crowds were better behaved. Unpleasant “ in- 
cidents”’ are far too common. The Football Association 
does its best to preserve discipline by occasionally fining a 
club, a manager, or a player, but little good result seems to 
follow. It may be easier, too, to control the conduct of 
players than the temper of the crowd, but the Association 
takes the view (and the right one) that: the club must in a 
measure be held responsible for what happens on its ground. 
Let us hope that fines, posted warnings, and a supply of fit 
and sturdy stewards may all help to rescue the sport from 
being made the occasion of rumpus and confusion. 

By beating Oxford by one goal and one penalty goal 
(8 points) to two penalty goals (6 points) in the University 
Rugby match at Twickenham on December 6, Cambridge 
also beat the prophets, most of whom had foretold Oxford 
as the victors, repeating last year’s result. Cambridge and 
their supporters are justly entitled to be jubilant, but it was 
not Rugby at its best. 

Tommy Farr, who is still in the United States plodding 
his way towards, as he had hoped, another “crack” at the 
world’s heavyweight championship, has incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the British boxing authorities and is unfor- 
tunately out of the heavyweight running over here. That is 
why the issue was left to Len Harvey and Eddie Phillips. 
It is a pity that, like so many other heavyweight fights, the 
affair ended in a fiasco in the fourth round, when Phillips 
was disqualified for hitting low—unintentionally, I am sure. 
But from the first bell there was not much doubt about the 
result. Harvey, cold as ice and sure as steel, was never in 
danger from a troubled Phillips, and had the business not 
been so unfortunately stopped Harvey would still have been 
(saving accidents, into which Harvey rarely falls) triumphant. 
Our heavyweight stock is not high at the moment, and there 
is no one, apart from Harvey, who is likely to survive a 
test in the United States. For our real hopes we must look 
to the lesser weights, noting, in passing, the astonishing 
achievement of Eric Boon, aged 18, in taking the British light- 
weight championship from Dave Crowley at Harringay. 
Crowley was knocked clean out in the 13th round. pp q 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are :— 


(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 
rather less than the average amount of rain. 

(6) That this deficiency will be more marked in the West 
of Ireland than elsewhere. 

(c) That in the extreme 8.W. of England the total during 


the three months will be a little above the average 
amount. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 


(d) That during January the total precipitation over the 
British Isles will be below the average. 

(e) That this expected deficiency will be more noticeable 
in the 8. and S.E. of England than elsewhere. 

(f) That during February there will be a slight deficiency 
of rain over the British Isles when taken as a whole. 

(g) That this expected deficiency will be more marked in 
the West and N.W. of the British Isles than elsewhere. 

(h) That, however, in the extreme 8.W. of England and the 
entrance to the Channel the rainfall during the month 
will be up -to—or even a little above—the average. 

(7) That during March the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be a little above the average; generally 
above the average in the South and S.E., but below 
the average in the West and N.W. 

(j) That in the London area and §8.E. of England the 
mean temperature during the coming three months 
will be above the average figure, although one of 
these months seems likely to prove a little colder 
than usual. 


Remarks :—Referring to last November, we are informed 
that “‘ Rainfall was below average in East Kent and East 
Anglia and in parts of East Scotland, and was above average 
in all other areas.” 


DUNBOYNE, 9.xii.38. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WAKE UP, ENGLAND! 


To tHE Epitor or The National Review 


Smr,—Do people in England read the German papers ? 
Do English papers report what they say ? To my mind, the 
most significant thing is the complete equanimity with which 
Germany views British Air rearmament, and the fierce 
invective and passionate resentment which follows any 
suggestion that Britain may introduce conscription, and raise 
an army worthy of the name. And, on the contrary, the 
glee with which certain Times articles arguing against the 
despatch of a British army to the Continent were received 
in Germany, and the wide publicity given to them. 

It is time that England, along with her Government, Press 
and people, woke up! 

It really looks as if the British Government and the 
British Army are like the Bourbons, unable either to learn 
or to forget. So far as it has conveyed to them any true 
lesson, the Great War might never have been fought. Every 
error made in that struggle is being carefully repeated, but 
in an aggravated form. In 1914, we had at least got men 
like Kitchener and Fisher, possessed of prestige with the 
public, and of immense personality and “drive.” On 
the civilian side we had Mr. Lloyd George, who, whatever 
his faults, was undoubtedly a man of genius. What have 
we got now ? Candour forces me to the comment : the most 
preposterous collection of political and military geese that has 
ever quacked in public about problems they very obviously 
don’t understand, and are incapable of ever learning. 


The theory runs: 

No Great Power can afford to maintain, especially upon 
an expensive voluntary enlistment basis, three defence forces 
at equal maxima of strength. 

Who on earth has ever suggested that we should maintain 
an Army equal to our Fleet ? Or questioned the overwhelm- 
ing importance of sea-power to this country ? 

3% Whatever may be said either for or against Hitler, he once 
said a thing that is very true. He said : “ One must have the 
courage to be unpopular.” The weak point in our own 
system is the lack of executive energy and vigour, due to 
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dread of becoming unpopular. Ninety-nine per cent. of what 
is written about conscription, and the role of the British Army 
in war, is due to the consciousness that conscription is 
most unpopular measure, and to sheer lack of guts in the 
matter of fighting an unpopular cause. But we must fight 
this cause, and win it, if we are to save the Empire. There 
were at least two recent occasions upon which the public, 
if daringly and inspiringly led, would have accepted con. 
scription, not with enthusiasm, but as an unpleasant necessity, 
The first was in March, after the German absorption of 
Austria, the second was after Munich. Both opportunities 
were frittered away by exactly the same spirit of weakness 
and vacillation which has dragged the prestige of the British 
Empire to a lower level than at any previous period of our 
history. 

Are we to end up with a military surrender, even more 
disgraceful, and infinitely more disastrous ? 

The French General Staff is absolutely justified in demand. 
ing that we should take our fair share in the defence of what 
is, in reality, our common frontier. 

I happen most profoundly to disagree with most of what 
I read in The Times, especially on military topics, but it is 
absurd to believe that there is any lack of real patriotism in 
that quarter, nor is there less patriotism in other editorial 
offices. The trouble, and the tragedy is that the average 
editor, so soon as the discussion passes to military policy, is 
in a state of hopeless bewilderment. There are some soldiers 
who have the courage to maintain conscription to be urgently 
needed, irrespective of the effect upon their personal popu- 
larity, or chances of promotion, and there are others who 
fail to play their part. 

It is, above all, necessary that the Press should give a 
fair hearing to those who, conscious of the danger, seek to 
warn their country. It too often happens that letters urging 
conscription either fail to get published, or are relegated to 
small print on a back page, whereas the effusions of some 
learned military or political ass, who doesn’t really know what 
he is talking about, are given front page publicity and big 
print ! 

The boasted “open mind,” I find, has an unfortunate 
knack, not only of ignoring facts which are unpalatable, but 
of resorting to some most unscientific practices in the matter 
of preventing the other side from getting a fair hearing. 

It is urgently desirable that editors should show greater 
discrimination in what is published as “ scientific ’’ military 
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criticism, and that in dealing with matters which are admittedly 

controversial, they should give both sides a fair hearing, 

instead of reducing themselves to the mouthpieces of a 
icular clique of narrow-minded doctrinaires. 

The Battle of Waterloo is said to have been won in the 
playing-fields of Eton ; it is to be hoped that we shall not 
wake up one fine day to discover that the coming war has been 
lost before it has even begun, in the editorial offices of great 
London newspapers. 

Yours, etc., 
ENGLISH OBSERVER. 
Vienna, 
December, 1938. 


DEMOCRACY ? 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—By the year 1911, the House of Commons with a 
Liberal majority of 125 had tended to become more practically 
democratic. This tendency quickly became manifest when 
members, the ostensible guardians of the public purse, dipped 
their hands into it and, without either mandate or leave 
from the electorate, helped themselves to £400 a year each. 

For a period of some 26 years appetite seemed to be 
satiated; but in 1937 the members again dipped their 
democratic hands into the democratic purse and grasped an 
additional £200 a year each. Spoliation of the people, by 
the democratic politicians, for the democratic politicians. 
Having at intervals these two manifestations of practical 
democracy before them in the shape of regular payments, 
one wonders why most politicians are wont, in season and 
out of season, to boast of “‘ our democratic customs.” Can 
they be in doubt that they do protest so much ? 

This possibility is disputable, however, because in 1937 
the Commons having voted by a considerable majority to 
te-impose the ‘‘ means test’ as a preliminary condition of 
granting public assistance to those out of work (not being 
disabled by age or physical unfitness), refrained from imposing 
a means test on themselves prior to drawing their pittance of 
£600 a year while, presumably, at work. 

With these three examples of practical democracy before 
them, it is suggested that members might rest awhile from 
their labour of assuring us and re-assuring themselves that 
this is a democratic country. 
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None other than a democratic body would, in the sam, 
session, have made one rule for the poor and another for the 
comparatively, rich. 

What need have we of further witness ? 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Brown, JONES AND ROoBINsoy, 
December 8th, 1938. 


“MYSTERY” ANIMALS 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Sir,—I was naturally very interested in Mr. Macrae’s 
article dealing with the subject of my article on “ mystery” 
animals. Considerations of space prevent me from comment- 
ing on more than one of Mr. Macrae’s statements, viz., “of 
European testimony about a gigantic saurian, all that I have 
ever seen or heard are the instances quoted by Mr. Lane. 
I cannot help feeling that the stories that he tells are rather 
vague and of no very great import.”’ The following are some 
of the references I have in my files. 

John G. Millais wrote that he had talked to a Belgian 
administrator at Rejaf who had seen a lau in a swamp and 
had fired at it several times. The animal made a huge trail 
in the swamp as it passed into deeper water. 

Old ‘‘ Trader Horn” said, “I’ve seen the ‘ Amali’s’ 
footprint. About the size of a good frying-pan in circun- 
ference and three claws instead of five..... What but some 
great creature like the ‘ Amali’ could account for the broken 
ivories we used to come across ? . . . Snapped right across in 
the thickest part and left in splinters.” 

The late Sir Clement Hill has described a monster which 
rose from the waters of the Victoria Nyanza and attempted to 
snatch a native from Sir Clement’s steamer. Grant, the 
explorer, saw a similar beast near Jinja. The great German 
animal collector, Carl Hagenbeck, has a reference to 4 
‘“‘ mystery’ saurian in one of his books. M. Gapelle, a 
Belgian prospector, once followed a strange spoor for twelve 
miles and eventually saw a beast “‘ as big as a rhinoceros, but 
covered with scales and with a lump on its back.” 

I am at present engaged in writing a book in which, among 
other things, I hope to deal extensively with the whole 
subject of the “mystery” animals of the world. Should 
any of your readers have any first-hand information on this 
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fascinating subject, I should be very pleased to hear from 
them. 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK W. LANE. 
Chipperfield, Evelyn Avenue, 
Ruislip, Middx. 
December 8, 1938. 


THE ALBERT HALL MEETING 


Speech by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster at the protest 
meeting against the German ill-treatment of Jews at the Albert Hall, 
December 1, 1938. 


We are met here to-night on the ground of our common 
humanity. I stand on this common platform, without the 
least intention of taking part in any political demonstration. 
Ido not mean to utter a single word savouring of what is 
called sectarianism. Not a syllable shall escape me in 
disparagement of any race or nation, because, as Edmund 
Burke declared, “‘ You cannot draw an indictment against a 
whole people.” 

But I stand here to uphold, as far as in me lies, the 
dignity and rights of human personality against the tyranny 
and persecution which have .become the bane of the entire 
world, whether that persecution be inflicted on Jew or 
Gentile, whether on Catholic Christian or non-Catholic 
Christian, whether in Russia or Mexico, or Spain or Germany, 
or elsewhere. 

In this twentieth century we fondly dreamed that we 
had so far advanced in culture that the principle of practical 
tolerance had become almost universal, at least among 
superior races. But now Nero, who revelled in the persecu- 
tion of Jews and Christians and in incendiarism, appears to 
some as a model of righteousness. 

How far more in accordance with reason, with justice and 
with that peace which the peoples of Europe desire is the 
advice of Immanuel Kant, philosopher of Nordic soil and 
blood: ‘‘ Be a person and treat others as persons.” A 
eM is one who has the right to the dignity of human 

rty. 

We respect the domestic affairs of other persons and of 
other nations, but the violation of the fundamental principles 
of human society makes civilized existence impossible. 

More than seven hundred years ago, on April 6, 1233, 
Pope Gregory IX wrote to the French Bishops concerning 
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their attitude to the Jewish minority in France: “ Christian 
must show towards Jews the same good will which we desir 
should be shown to Christians in non-Christian lands.” 

In more emphatic language the Holy See has in our ow 
times condemned anti-Semitism wherever it may be pra. 
tised. Even as the Holy See reproves rancour amo 
nations, so it condemns the hatred called anti-Semitisn 
against the people once chosen by God (Holy Office declaration, 
March 25, 1928). 

To have mentioned anti-Semitism is not to suggest that 
this is the worst persecution, although it is the most 
prominent at the moment in the public mind. Children and 
youth are the worst sufferers from persecution. They suffer 
from the physical persecution to which their class or race is 
subjected, but still more from the tyranny exercised over 
their minds. More deadly because more subtle is the moral 
persecution which forces upon them a Gospel far other than 
the Gospel of Love. They are powerless in the grip of a 
cast-iron formation which robs them of the religious education 
to which they have a right. 

Within the limits of reason and truth then we adhere 
to our own principles, but we are bound to respect the persons 
of those who happen to hold their own principles though 
differing from ours. 

In the question of tolerance my great predecessor in 
Westminster, Cardinal Manning, is my guide: and Pius X], 
the strong wise head of the Catholic and Roman Church is 
my leader. I associate myself with Cardinal Faulhaber, 
intrepid defender of religious liberty. From them and from 
the tradition of the best teachers of the best ages we leam 
that tolerance is Charity—the love of our neighbour. “ Who 
is my neighbour?” Why, every person of every class, of 
every nation and of every race, and particularly if he be the 
victim of injustice, of cruelty and of persecution. 

Lastly, one greater than Cardinal or Pope, one much 
greater certainly than the laureate sage of Nordic Kultur, 
has proclaimed that the divine charity in which is rooted 
real tolerance “ envieth not, is not puffed up, rejoiceth not 


in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” (I Corinthians 
xiii. 6.) 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


TWO ENGLISHMEN OF ARABIA 


DESERT De.ta. By Major C.S8. Jarvis. (Murray. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Tae Lerrers oF T. E. Lawrence. Edited by David Garnett. 
(Cape. 25s. net.) 

The only link between these two books, which are other- 
wise quite unlike in type and scope, is the fact that both 
Major Jarvis and T. E. Lawrence passed part of their lives, 
both in war and in peace, in Arab countries, served, inspired, 
and controlled Arabs, knew Arabs intimately, and left 
honourable marks of their work behind them. Lawrence’s 
mark was not the famous campaign, but the scttlement in 
the Middle East for which he fought after the War, and was 
largely instrumental in bringing about ; while, even if it be 
to compare smaller things with greater, the draining of the 
Wadi Gedeirat and the completion of the motor road across 
the Sinai desert—both vividly described in Major Jarvis’ 
book—were his permanent contributions to the future pros- 
perity of the district which he administered. The durability 
of these marks will not depend merely upon the memory of 
the Arabs, about which, in a chapter packed with good sense 
and humour, Major Jarvis makes some very pertinent remarks. 
After instancing the consummate skill with which the Arab 
influences a European official to become violently pro-Arab, 
he asserts that the Arab’s own interest in any particular 
administrator is entirely ephemeral : 

“There was a belief (he says) not only in England, but also in the 
United States, that Lawrence had only to return to Arabia for the 
whole population to arise as one man to follow him in any enterprise. 
It is, therefore, something of a disappointment to find to-day, except 
for a few big Sheikhs who were constantly in his company, that Law- 
rence is forgotten by the great majority of the Beduin of the desert. 
.... This may be due to some extent to the fact that, though epoch- 
making events occurred during Lawrence’s control of affairs in Arabia, 
the period he spent actually among the Arabs was a short one.” 


This is a quite intelligible trait in “an age-old people 
living in an age-old desert,” and it is probable that Lawrence 
himself had no illusions about it, if indeed he ever harboured 
any illusions about the people he worked with. His indig- 
nation rose to white heat because, in the first years of peace, 
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we were breaking promises which England, and he on Eng. 
land’s behalf, had made to the Arabs during the War; and he 
would not rest till he was satisfied that we come out of it 
‘“‘ with clean hands.”” Whether Lawrence would have agreed 
with Major Jarvis’ affectionately disillusioned view of the 
Arabs I do not know, any more than I (who met, not knew, 
them both) know if they ever met each other in those war 
days. But there is a passage in one of Lawrence’s letters 
written to an old friend in England while he was fomenting 
the Arab rebellion in 1918, which puts his point of view in 
admirable language : 
“You guessed rightly that the Arab appealed to my imagination. 
It is the old, old civilization, which has refined itself clear of household 
gods, and half the trappings which ours hastens to assume. The 
gospel of bareness in materials is a good one, and it involves apparently 
a sort of moral bareness too. They think for the moment, and en. 
deavour to slip through life without turning corners or climbing hills, 
In part it is a mental and moral fatigue, a race trained out, and to avoid 
difficulties they have to jettison so much that we think honourable 
and grave ; and yet, without in any way sharing their point of view, I 
think I can understand it enough to look at myself and other foreigners 
from their direction, and without condemning it. I know I’m a stranger 
to them, and always will be: but I cannot believe them worse, any 
more than I could change to their ways.” 


So much for the Arabs, who cannot be allowed to mono- 
polise this article ; and even Major Jarvis’ book must yield 
before the sheer weight of Lawrence’s letters. Yet I cannot 
leave it without calling special attention to his chapter on 
‘“‘ High Commissioners and Notables,” in which he shrewdly 
sums up the five High Commissioners under whom he worked 
after the War—Wingate, Allenby, Lord Lloyd, Sir Percy 
Loraine, and Sir Miles Lampson. His tribute to Lord Lloyd’s 
thoroughness and vigour is especially striking, and he remarks 
that “ the difficulties with which his successors have had to 
deal during the years between 1929 and 1936 are almost 
entirely due to Mr. Henderson’s hasty and misguided action 
in 1929,” i.¢., in forcing Lord Lloyd’s resignation. Apropos 
of this, there is a most remarkable and outspoken letter written 
by Lawrence to Lord Lloyd in 1934 containing, with all 
admiration, notes of criticism on Lord Lloyd’s book, Egypt 
Since Cromer, particularly as regards the situation in Egypt 
after the War, Lord Lloyd’s description of it, his adminis- 
tration, and his personality. The oddity of Lawrence’s later 
position is forcibly illustrated when it is remembered that 
these frank, even unsparing, criticisms were written to a 
prominent statesman and administrator by an aircraftman 
called Shaw, who could remark, incidentally, “‘ my statement, 
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when they offered me the succession to Allenby, was that 
I'd shut up the Residency, except as offices, take a room in 
Shepheard’s, and ride about Cairo and the Delta on my 
motor-bike—and yet ‘run’ the Government of Egypt ”’ ; and 
did not hesitate to assert, in his leisure from helping to design 
flying boats : 

“T don’t pay much attention to your next pages. No Labour 
Government could resist the temptation to recall you. It meant so much 
credit to the Daily Herald, at no cost to themselves. You overstate 
it when you complain that ‘grave charges’ were brought against 
yourself. Your recall did you more good than your appointment— 
and you know it. If Winston had kept his mouth shut, your pinnacle 
would have been even higher than it is. What has harmed you, 
politically, has been your breach with Austen and Baldwin. To be 
sacked by the Labour Government was glorious : to have been at odds 
with the Tory chiefs is less assuring.” 

It is no purpose of mine to comment on this letter: Lord 
Lloyd presumably put it at the editor’s disposal without any 
comment, and there we can leave it, partly as an adjunct to 
Major Jarvis’ tribute, partly as contrast to the letter printed 
next to it—an equally outspoken one to Mr. Day Lewis about 
his book on modern poetry—in which that extraordinary and 
enigmatic being spoke on a totally different subject with equal 
assurance. One passage in it struck me especially : 

“ Poets are always (and have been always) savagely political ; and 
the real politician, the politician-by-trade, always carts them properly. 
Poets hope too much, and their politics, like their sciences, usually 
stink after twenty years.” 

This was written just six months before Lawrence’s death, 
and two months after the letter to Lord Lloyd. What was 
the riddle of this strange, authoritative man, who could write 
like a sage and live like a monk, yet could not find peace in 
his own heart ? These letters are only one more document 
for its very improbable solution: and I observe, as I write, 
that another rather costly document is shortly to appear, 
namely, the notes and comments freely furnished by Lawrence 
to two of his biographers, Mr. Robert Graves and Captain 
Liddell Hart. Those who wish to make a thorough study of 
Lawrence’s personality will have to read, not only these, but 
Lawrence’s own writings, the various books about him, and 
his still unpublished work, The Mint, about which there is a 

ood deal said in these letters. To make such a study is 

yond the scope of this article, which proposes to take the 
letters by themselves, as a book from which profit, interest 
and entertainment can be derived. It needs a book-rest, to 
save an aching hand, for it weighs a good deal materially ; 
but reading in it is not heavy going, for it has been perfectly 
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edited by Mr. David Garnett, who took over the onerous job 
of selection and arrangement from Mr. E. M. Forster. His 
short introductions to the five parts are extremely good— 
informative in matter, penetrating in comment, sympathetic 
in tone. His dilemma, he says, was to avoid repetition, since 
“* hundreds of people wrote to him (Lawrence) and he replied 
to scores.” His aim, admirably attained, was “to make a 
book in which Lawrence’s career, his intellectual development, 
and the details of his life should be recorded, traced, and 
documented almost entirely in his own words ” ; and to that 
end he has included, not only private letters, but extracts 
from his official reports and letters or articles in the press, 
The extracts from his reports are, in the main, confined to the 
first two parts dealing with his archeological work in Palestine 
and his war period. The latter section, in fact, would have 
been somewhat meagre without his vivid reports on the 
occupation of Akaba, the battle of Seil-el-Hasa, and the 
destruction of the Turkish Fourth Army. Lawrence had little 
time for writing letters in those days, and some that he wrote 
were not available. Nevertheless, since Lawrence wrote 
what he wanted to say about it all in The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, even though he professed to being disgusted with 
the result, the meagreness of this part does not much matter, 
particularly since it amply reveals Lawrence’s great qualities 
at the height of action. 

The career illustrated by this revealing book, as all know, 
was a strange one ; those who wish to refresh their memories 
of its detail can do no better than read consecutively, at the 
outset, Mr. Garnett’s introductions to the five parts. First 
we have the young Oxford scholar and archeologist sending 
home long and racy letters about his days of digging at 
Carchemish, and travelling, regardless of hardship, all over 
Western Arabia ; then comes the War, and the development of 
the born leader from a humble assistant at the War Office 
to the daring commander of Arab forces ; the dark period of 
disgust with the Peace Conference follows, a retreat to Oxford, 
the first writing of the Seven Pillars, and then the employment 
in the Colonial Office, which, having achieved a result which 
satisfied his sense of honour, Lawrence left in 1922. Never 
again did he take a leading part in the affairs of England or 
the Empire. He enlisted in the Royal Air Force under an 
assumed name. Discovered by the Press, and therefore 
dismissed, he enlisted in the Royal Tank Corps, the life in 
which he disliked so much that in 1925 he practically hinted 
at an intention to commit suicide, in a letter to Edward 
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Garnett. At the instance of friends, Lord Baldwin inter- 
yened ; Lawrence was taken back into the Royal Air Force, 
and, as an aircraftman, he spent, as he confessed with 
thanks, the happiest ten years of his life. Part of those ten 

were spent in India, where, to judge by his letters, he 
was not particularly contented: but the truly happy period 
of his service was its last two years, when he responsibly 
assisted in the construction of a new type of motor speed boat 
for the R.A.F. As Mr. Garnett says: “ Indeed, the per- 
manent effects of Lawrence’s later years in the R.A.F. may 
be most noticeable in shipbuilding practice, and in the Navy, 
and his influence on these has not yet reached its fullest 
extent.” In 1935 his service came to an end, and, with 
great sorrow at the severance from congenial work and 
comrades, he retired, as a deliberate experiment, to live a 
hermit-like existence in his little two-roomed cottage at 
Clouds Hill on an income of twenty-five shillings a week. 
There is a hint that he would soon have been called in to take 
a responsible part in reorganising national defence, and that 
he would have responded to the call; but it was not to be. 
The man who had survived so many accidents and dangers 
by land, air and sea, and had injured his body so often, died 
after a fatal crash from the motor bicycle, his only luxury, 
that he loved so well. And thus passed Lawrence, leaving 
behind him one great prose work published and another un- 
published, a legend of leadership in war that will survive as 
long as the Seven Pillars, permanent contributions to the 
government of Arabia and the design of motor-boats, and the 
mark of an outstanding personality upon all, high and low, 
who were his friends. 


The testimony of these friends, varying in shade and 
emphasis of admiration, is uniform in the admission that 
there were strange inconsistencies in Lawrence’s attitude 
to life. Even D. G. Hogarth, whom he revered as the 
only man to whom he never had to explain the “why” 
of his actions, wrote that his character was “ extraordinary.” 
Of that comment these letters are an intensely interesting 
justification ; in fact, that is their main interest. Other 
famous collections of letters are prized for other reasons 
—for beauty of expression, for humour, for striking comment 
on figures and events of the day, or for the particular flavour 
of their reflections upon human destiny in general ; but, after 
reading the 583 letters of this volume, and many of them 
more than once, I find that the only overwhelming impression 
is that of Lawrence himself in all his moods, activities and 
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struggles, his triumphs and revolts, his swift judgments of 
some people, his eager grasping at the approval of others, 
his general contempt for all humanity, and his rare admira. 
tion of a few, his generosity to his friends, and his harshness 
to himself, his unlovingness, and his egoism. Indeed, in this 
book, one follows him through his life, and one follows little 
else: and, to speak for myself, the impression remaining is of 
a man whose important letters, apart from professional or 
official communications, were written from an intense desire 
to express himself to others. Many of his best and most self- 
revealing letters, for instance, were written apropos either 
of the Seven Pillars or The Mint (his unpublished work) to 
people whose literary judgment he esteemed, Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Dr. Garnett, Mr. E. M. Forster, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. David 
Garnett, Mr. Robert Graves, Sir William Rothenstein, Mr, 
John Buchan (as he then was), and Mr. Altounyan. Not 
that he was indifferent to the work of others, far from it; 
his praise was given lavishly to artists and writers, among 
whom, with a perverse humility, he refused, though he 
longed, to count himself. And, as a critic, he shows a pene- 
trating eye and a trenchant judgment. Nevertheless, his 
own restless, despondent, all-devouring self seems to have 
been omnipresent in his cosmos; and the measure of that 
fact is the immense effect of those letters in which the eagle 
—as Dr. Ernest Barker assuredly describes him—ceased from 
clawing his own vitals, namely, those to his humble comrades 
in the ranks, and those to C. M. Doughty and to Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy. With his own troubled soul he troubled none of these. 
The letters in the former of these classes are seldom distin- 
guished as literature, though his triumphant description to 
** Posh” Palmer, a private in the Royal Tank Corps, of his 
rejoining the R.A.F. is a notable exception ; but they have this 
in common with the second that they show Lawrence really 
thinking outwards, and outwards only. There is a remark- 
able sweetness about his correspondence with the aged 
Doughty, whose works he had reverenced since boyhood, and 
his unassuming, delicate, but determined befriending, after 
the War, of the poet and traveller then in straitened circum- 
stances. Equally, the few letters to Mrs. Hardy about Thomas 
Hardy have in them a depth of feeling and beauty of ex- 
pression which is surpassed by nothing that he wrote. I 
would willingly quote the two letters to Mrs. Hardy on her 
husband’s death and that to Robert Graves describing the 
miracle of Max Gate as it seemed in contrast with the ‘‘ squalid 
camp ” at Bovington ; but they are too long to quote in full, 
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and to mutilate them would harm their grace. How a man 
writes of death is one great test of his life: Lawrence, here 
and elsewhere, passes that test on eagle’s wing, as he could 
have passed any test that he set himself. He was a man, one 
feels, to compete with whom in any chosen field of activity 
where he had entered the lists would have meant defeat. 
He had the extra fire, the extra speed, the extra endurance, 
the adamant will, the instant vision. He was well aware 
of this, during the War and after; he had measured himself 
by men’s standards and had no doubt of his own superiority. 
Where he chose not to admit superiority was in the arts, but 
the admission, fundamentally, meant no more than that of 
inadequacy to reach the impossible ideal of the true artist. 
There is much about this in the letters, for it arose whenever 
he discussed his own writings with a writer, or with artists 
such as Mr. Eric Kennington and Sir William Rothenstein. 
Why, then, did he withdraw from competition ? How often 
he tried to explain, these letters are a witness ; it was not a 
subject that he sheered away from. 

Let us see, from a few among many possible quotations, 
what he said, premising that, from the first, in spite of his 
unusual energy, his endurance, and his power of influencing 
others, he was an intellectual. Even in his youth he had 
framed the intention of retiring with his friend, V. W. Richards, 
to run a private printing-press in the country ; and there is 
a passage in an early letter to this friend apologising for the 
probability that the joy of archzological discovery would 
kill that project. As Mr. Garnett shows, some have held that 
it was not war experiences, but his disgust with the Peace 
Conference, that warped his mind. My own impression is that 
the War, which brought him so much fame, was a prime disaster 
for Lawrence, for it took his own will away from him, and forced 
him to do, in a “‘ white-hot exultation,” things which revolted 
his soul. My first quotation, therefore, comes from the letter 
to V. W. Richards, already quoted above apropos of the Arab 
character. It was written in July, 1918, when the planning of 
his main campaign was forward, but had not yet begun: 

“This is a very long porch to explain why I’m always trying to 
blow up railway trains and bridges instead of looking for the Well at 
the World’s End. Anyway, these years of detachment have cured me 
of any desire ever to do anything for myself. When they untie my 
bonds, I will not find in me any spur to action. ... . Whether we are 
going to win or lose, when we do strike, I cannot ever persuade myself. 

The whole thing is such a play, and one cannot put conviction into 

one’s day-dreams..... Achievement, if it comes, will be a great 


disillusionment, but not great enough to wake one up... . . A house 
with no action entailed upon one, quiet, and liberty to think and 
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abstain as one wills—yes, I think abstention, the leaving everythi 
alone and watching the others still going past, is what I would choose 
to-day, if they ceased driving one. This may be only the reaction 
from four years’ opportunism, and is not worth trying to resolve into 
terms of geography and employment. . . . This is an idiot letter, and 
amounts to nothing except cry for a further change, which is idiocy, 
for I change my abode every day, and my job every two days, and 
my language every three days, and still remain always unsatisfied. 
I hate being in front, and I hate being back, and I don’t like responsi. 
bility, and I don’t obey orders... . ” 


In this letter are given all the elements in Lawrence's 
tragic inner conflict. Later letters only put the same situation 
in other words and different details. The five letters written 
to Mr. Lionel] Curtis in 1923 when Lawrence was loathing his 
life in the Tank Corps are, in Mr. Garnett’s view, the “ most 
revealing ”’ of all the letters. Here are one or two passages: 


“The Army seems safe against enthusiasm. It’s a horrible life, 
and the other fellows fit it..... Seven years of this will make me 
impossible for anyone to suggest for a responsible position, and that 
self-degradation is my aim. I haven’t the impulse and the conviction 
to fit what I know to be my power of moulding men and things : and so 
I always regret what I’ve created, when the leisure after creation lets 
me look back and see that the idea was second-hand... . ” 


The third letter—a terrible confession of his “ moral 
masochism ’”—must be read as a whole to see the depth of 
Lawrence’s misery at the time; but the following from the 
fourth is more fundamental : 


“* Free-will I’ve tried, and rejected ; authority I’ve rejected (not 
obedience, for that is my present effort, to find equality only in subor- 
dination. It is dominion whose taste I have been cloyed with) : action 
I’ve rejected : and the intellectual life : and the receptive senses : and 
the battle of wits. They were all failures, and my reason tells me, 
therefore, that obedience, nescience, will also fail, since the roots of 
common failure must lie in myself—and yet in spite of reason I am 
trying it.” 

A little later in the same year (1923) Lawrence wrote to 
Edward Garnett : 


“In scathing me for wasting my talent in an unproductive way, 
you miss that I do it perversely and on purpose : that I came here to 
wipe out my inconvenient power of doing things at other people’s bid- 
ding. . . . Of course, it would be better to be benefiting humanity : 
but I don’t see how I can, when I disbelieve in my own products.” 


Then again to Mr. Eric Kennington, in 1927: 


“Compare us. I’ve tried to sculp—failure: to write—failure. 
I’ve made other people a lot of money : but can’t bear to keep any of 
it for myself. I’ve argued myself out of creation: and go on living 
because it is the line of least resistance, and go on learning because 
the more one learns the less one knows, and some day I may attain 
perfect ignorance, that way.” 


The 
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In the same year he told Mr. Shaw that he was “ all smash 
inside” ; and at the end of a long letter to Mr. Forster about 
The Mint, he wrote: 

“ Why, I feel as dry as a squeezed orange. I do not think it is at 
all likely that I will ever be moved to write anything again. The Mint 
dates from 1922, when I hadn’t looked back in cold blood at The Seven 


Pillars, and seen how they fell short of my fancied achievement. Too 
ambitious, the little soul was: and so he’s come a fearful cropper.” 


I must omit other revealing letters, such as that to Mr. 
Thurtle in 1929, another of 1933 to Edward Garnett on 
feeling old, and another to Mr. Robert Graves describing the 
whole course of his life, written in its last year ; but there is 
one more passage, from a letter of 1934 to Mr. Kennington, 
which is indispensable : 

“One of the sorest things in life is to come to realise that one is 
just not good enough. Better perhaps than some, than many, almost 
—but I do not care for relatives, for matching myself against my kind. 
There is an ideal standard somewhere, and only that matters ; and I 
cannot find it. Hence this aimlessness. It is a pity, rather, that I 
took so many years teaching myself this and that and everything : 
for now that I’m full enough to weigh a lot, I’ve nowhere in which I 
want to use that weight. If I’d cared less about learning and more 
about doing things, the story would have been different.” 


These letters show conclusively that Lawrence’s deep- 
seated and almost lifelong discontent was not entirely divine. 
Part of it—the discontent at failing to reach an unattainable 
ideal—was the disappointment of all really great strivers ; 
but the other part—the discontent with all his achievements 
because he had never been able to frame a purpose for his life 
—was not divine : it was a human defect, and a deplorable one 
in so remarkable and gifted a character. He hated his 
“power of doing things at other people’s bidding,” but could 
not bid himself to do things, though he could bid himself 
suffer them. And so, for all the admiration and sympathy 
which many of his letters arouse, for their vivacity, their 
grasp of realities, their expression of devotion to beauty and 
curiosity about new ideas, indeed for their deep sense of 
human values for all but himself, Lawrence emerges from them 
a strange anchorite of nihilism, with the promptings of a 
saint, but wanting faith, with the capacities of a seer, but 
wanting a philosophy, and with the power of a leader, but 
wanting the ambition. Whether this breaking of the main- 
spring, for such it was, can be wholly explained in his own 
words : 


“‘ Anyone who had gone up so fast as I went . . . . and had seen 
so much of the inside of the top of the world might well lose his aspira- 
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tions, and get weary of the ordinary motives of action, which had 
moved him till he reached the top... . ” 
is the really insoluble problem. What these letters show is a 
man who could have done supremely well anything that he 
wanted, and who, having ceased to want, found there was 
nothing in life to satisfy him. 


ORLO WILLIAMS, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE PEACE TREATIES 


THe TruTH ApouTt THE Peace TRuATIES. By David Lloyd 
George. 2 Volumes. (Victor Gollancz. 18s. each.) Mr, 
Lloyd George, in the preface to this important work, apologises 
for his lack of literary skill. ‘‘ When a man begins to acquire 
an entirely new art in his seventieth year,” he says, “he 
cannot hope to attain proficiency in it.” He has no need 
to apologise. For, on the one hand, the art displayed in 
this book is not new; it is the old familiar art of advocacy 
which he has practised with consummate efficiency during 
the course of a long lifetime ; and, on the other hand, the 
literary craftsmanship of the book is of a distinctly high order. 
Many passages, indeed, attain a height of passionate eloquence 
hardly surpassed in the writings of either Mr. Winston 
Churchill or the prophet Jeremiah. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement of “the truth about the 
peace treaties”? is extremely timely, and it is probably as 
“truthful” as anything that he has ever said or written. His 
assertions, moreover, are supported by a large assortment of 
documents which have never seen the light before—documents 
unquestionably authentic, and some of them so private and 
confidential that no historians and few publicists would have 
considered it proper to publish them at this stage of the 
world’s history. Nevertheless, here they are for all to read, 
and of their high significance there can be no doubt. 

The main thesis of Mr. Lloyd George’s two volumes of 
“truth ” is that the peace treaties of 1919-23 were eminently 
just and not too severe ; that they were the best that could 
be made in the circumstances ; and that, where they have 
failed, their failure has been due, not to the statesmen who 
made them, but to the second-rate politicians who have 
controlled the governments of the world during the subse- 
quent years. There is much in this contention that is sound, 
and much that urgently needed to be said. For there is a 
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icious tendency among British writers and speakers of 
the Left to-day to blame the treaties for evils and disasters 
that are due to their own folly—e.g., in causing Britain to 
disarm and to pursue the phantom of collective security— 
and to the German determination to attain restitution and 
revenge. 

The treaties were “severe but just”; that, says Mr. 
Lloyd George, was the almost unanimous verdict of both the 
parliament and the people of Britain at the time when their 
terms were announced. The demand for exemplary repara- 
tions was just, because of the prodigious and wanton destruc- 
tion of life and property of which the Germans had been 
guilty during the four years of their merciless campaigning ; 
the confiscation of the German colonies was just, because of 
the cruel oppression of the natives by the Germans, and 
because of their use of the colonies as bases of attack upon all 
their neighbours ; even the demand for the trial and punish- 
ment of the Kaiser and his leading fellow-criminals was just, 
because of their prime responsibility for the precipitation of 
the four years’ war, and for the flagrant breaches of inter- 
national morality that had marked its process. As to severity, 
the terms imposed upon the defeated Germans at Versailles 
were immeasurably milder than those which the Germans 
themselves had imposed only a year previously upon the 
abject Russians at Brest-Litovsk, and upon the subjugated 
Rumanians at Bucharest. Compared, too, with the terms 
that the Germans, when confident of ultimate victory, had 
intended to impose upon the French and the English, they 
were ludicrous in their clemency. And if the Germans are 
ever in a position—as they intend to be—to dictate another 
treaty in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, we shall see (if we 
survive) how the terms that they impose will compare with 
those to which they were subjected. 


Mr. Lloyd George contends, and contends effectively, 
that the main defect of the Treaty of Versailles was not its 
severity but its non-enforcement. The Germans, having 
lost the war, won the peace. The war-criminals escaped 
trial and punishment ; such scanty reparations as were paid 
were paid out of borrowed money the repayment of which 

now been repudiated ; the surrender of arms required 
by the treaty was largely evaded, and secret rearmament 


at once began on an extensive scale ; the territories emanci- 


pated from German control were re-claimed, and one by one 
are being recovered by means of an effective mixture of force 
and cajolery. 
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In the first of his two volumes Mr. Lloyd George deals 
mainly with the Treaty of Versailles itself, that is to say, 
with the settlement imposed upon Germany herself by the 
victorious Allies. He skilfully analyses and describes the 
problems that had to be faced, and indicates the limitations 
within which the Allied diplomatists had to work. His accounts 
of the long discussions and debates at Paris during the Spring 
and Summer of 1919 are masterly and authoritative. He jg 
dealing with events that transpired under his own eye, and 
in which he himself played a decisive part. His character 
sketches of his leading colleagues—President Wilson (with 
his fidus Achates, Colonel House), M. Clemenceau, Signor 
Orlando—are literary gems. Wilson’s incursion _ into 
European politics he regards as an almost unmitigated 
misfortune ; Clemenceau he vindicates from the charge of 
Germanophobia, but he fastens the charge upon Poincaré 
for whom he has not a single good word to say ; for Orlando 
he shows respect and appreciation, and considers that his 
treatment by Wilson was indefensible and disastrous. Of 
some others with whom he worked Mr. Lloyd George shows 
generous appreciation. In particular he praises the unfailing 
efficiency of Sir Maurice Hankey, and has warm words of 
eulogy for the high courage and bold originality of Lord 
Milner, whose services to the Allied cause during the critical 
year 1918 he rightly considers to have been of inestimable 
value. 


In the second of his two volumes Mr. Lloyd George deals 
with the treaties ultimately concluded with Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. He admits that during the 
negotiations respecting these settlements, some of which 
dragged on for four years, several grave misunderstandings 
and misfortunes occurred. The first was the alienation of 
Italy respecting her possession of Fiume, and her exclusion 
from mandate-system of Germany’s forfeited colonies. The 
second was the refusal of America to join the League of 
Nations, or to accept either a mandate for the Government 
of Armenia, or the custody of Constantinople and the 
Straits. The third, and most disastrous, was the estrange- 
ment of France and Great Britain respecting various 
matters, e.g., the enforcement of German reparations and 
the occupation of the Ruhr, the Italian attack upon 
Corfu, and the Turkish reconquest of Asia Minor. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the main lessons to be learned—if it is 
not already too late—from Mr. Lloyd George’s narrative is 
that the only safeguard of any treaty-system in Europe 
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to-day is a close and intimate alliance between France and 
Great Britain. Lack of accord between the two has been 
at the root of most of the catastrophies of recent years. For 
instance, the Italian conquest of Abyssinia could never have 
taken place if France had not blocked British action ; and the 
German refortification of the Rhineland (the source of all 
the subsequent German aggressions) could never have 
occurred if Britain had not vetoed French prevention. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s final verdict is that “‘ between the 
retreat of America and the treacheries of Europe, the treaties 
were never given a fair trial.” And for the truth of this 
verdict he makes out a very strong case. 


F. J. C. HearnsHaw. 


ROYALTY REINSTATED 

Lerrers OF Kina GrorGE IV. Published by Authority 
of King George V. Edited by A. Aspinall. Introduction by 
(. K. Webster. Three Volumes. (Cambridge University 
Press. 70s. the Set.) Epwarp or Kent: Father of 
Queen Victoria. By David Duff. (Stanley Paul. 18s.) 
No better service can be done to English history than to 
publish the full correspondence of our Sovereigns, particularly 
when they have been as maligned as has George IV. Unlike 
his Ministers, a King cannot shriek aloud his own infallibility 
and few biographers understand Kingship. Undoubtedly 
a King’s best advocate at the Bar of history is his own 
correspondence, as full as possible. Thackeray’s bibulous 
reprobate and the “‘ neo-Stacheyan ”’ zsthete becomes a serious 
and almost estimable person in all these three solid volumes, 
well edited by Mr. Aspinall, with Professor Webster’s 
brilliant introduction which is in fact an authoritative 
summary of the period. 

Lord Baldwin has shown that a King is the lone- 
liest of men. Bolingbroke has said that he was a 
reflected light of his people and in the days of George IV 
the Court was the ultimate centre and reflection of 
English life, and the first thing these letters reveal is 
the considerable power of the Prerogative and patronage 
of the Crown. It has since then been steadily whittled 
away. Indeed, as the personal prestige of Queen Victoria 
and her successors has waxed the power of the Crown has 
almost correspondingly waned. The letters written to the 
Regent do not always show us human nature at its best. 
One learns a good deal about so-and-so angling for a Peerage 
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or a Garter, a request which his own biographer omits, 
Seldom does our heart go out to an applicant who is in trug 
need, such as Mrs. Anna Crewe, late of Drury Lane and once 
attached to the Duke of York. Living on £54 a year she ig 
“ most dreadfully afflicted with the sciatic in my left hip: and 
the rheumatism in all my limbs.”” We hope, but are not told 
that she touched the Privy Purse. 


None can claim George IV as a great King, but his opening 
letters on the formation of his first Government as Regent 
show a robust patriotism and a shrewd common sense which 
never left him throughout his long and painful decline, 
Whereas he has hitherto been shown only in his less reputable 
evening amusements, these volumes tell of the hard work 
by day, which work the King took very seriously. It is too 
easily forgotten that the Prince of Wales was the eldest of six 
brothers who in intelligence, integrity and ability were the 
equal of any European princes. ‘lhe trouble was that, except 
for the Dukes of York and Cambridge, neither their father nor 
his Ministers would ever give them a real job of work. 


Another legend dispelled is that of the irresponsible 
family man. ‘Lrue, his hatred of his wife was hardly sane, 
but it is here proved that not even Queen Caroline’s own 
supporters doubted her adultery, and worse still she encour- 
aged her daughter to follow in her steps. Not only was the 
King on reasonably good terms with the Princess Charlotte, 
but he and his mother held each other in the highest regard. 
When, soon after he became Regent, the Prime Minister was 
assassinated, she writes ‘“‘ the steadiness you have shown since 
you have been placed in this situation has insured you the 
good opinion and esteem of the country’ ; from the wife of 
George III this was praise indeed. There are delightful 
references to “‘ the dear sisterhood” and a cordial correspon- 
dence with most of the ‘‘ brotherhood,” who seemed really 
attached to him. When their mother refused to receive the 
Duchess of Cumberland, George’s filial and fraternal affections 
were in mortal conflict, but both emerged ruffled but 
unimpaired. 

The Duke of Sussex is only represented by two letters and 
the Duke of Kent is but a lay figure, for the temperaments 
of George and Edward were incompatible. Those who read 
Mr. Duff’s sympathetic study will regret this, for while he 
shows up his hero’s faults, he also insists that we look on him 
as the father of Queen Victoria, who transmitted to the child 
he hardly saw many of those qualities which made her 80 
great. From him came that devastating passion for the literal 
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truth, and had the following escapade been ascribed to the 
Queen, generations of children would have heard far less of 
Washington and the axe. As a child Prince Edward broke a 
clock, and when faced with condign parental punishment 
said: ‘“‘1 broke it because I wanted to.” He was an 
abstemious and righteous man who bored the Regent. His 
one love affair with Julie de St. Laurent would have created a 
prosaic and very regular home but for the Royal Marriage 
Act. Mr. Duff gives a convincing reason as to why the Duke 
on parade caused instantaneous mutiny, yet out of uniform 
showed all those liberal and civic virtues supposed to have 
been originated by his son-in-law; being the open friend 
and supporter of Owen. Incidentally, the George IV corre- 
spondence shows that many of the Royal Dukes, but not the 
Duke of Kent, entered for the Royal and Ducal Matrimonial 
Stakes before Princess Charlotte’s unexpected death, the 
prize being not the English but the Hanoverian throne. 


UNPLEASANT FACTS AND STRANGE FANCIES 


Can CHAMBERLAIN SAVE Britain? The Lesson of Munich. 
By Collin Brooks. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Mr. 
Collin Brooks is no easy “ yes-man,” as must be plain to those 
who have read his Can 1931 Come Again ? published in 1938, 
of which this book is the political sequel, based on recent 
happenings. In his view, Mr. Eden has been the one 
devastating influence in our foreign policy. Those who agree 
with his reasoned assault on Edenism may possibly wonder 
why its progenitor, Lord Baldwin, should be let off so lightly. 
From this pungent attack on Eden, Mr. Brooks passes to 
even more forthright criticism on our present unpreparedness. 
Such courage and candour is all too rare amongst journalists. 
In his earlier book he asserts that if she is to remain honestly 
solvent, Britain can no longer talk only in the terms of the 
best butter. Yet while we shriek for guns we still demand 
butter as a right, with guns thrown in as an inconvenient 
but temporary luxury. That road will lead us to bankruptcy 
even before the next war starts. Mr. Brooks’s solution lies in 
leadership which will bring not only material but mental and 
moral rearmament to the English people. He insists that 
while Parliament and Cabinet work on the present unpractical 
lines, we cannot hope to overtake the lead gained by our 
re ntial enemies. For all these reasons he suggests that 

. Chamberlain, who has done so much to counteract 
Edenism, should now become a virtual dictator, such as 
Mr. Lloyd George was during the war. 
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Would that our author were as clear-sighted about German 
affairs as he is about our internal situation. He honest] 
holds not only that it is possible to “‘ appease ”’ Germany, but 
that ‘ distressful country ” harbours a just grievance at the 
loss of her colonies. Judging from his references, his researches 
have been confined to the Americanised Encyclopedia Britan. 
nica and the Preliminary History of the Armistice, published 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1924 
—both American authorities. He assumes that President 
Wilson, not Marshal Foch, dictated the Armistice terms, 
graciously accepted by Germany on the basis of “no 
annexations, no contributions, no punitive damages”; 
whereupon the treacherous Allies at Versailles deprived 
Germany of her rightful colonies by a dictated peace. He 
further suggests that the Allied statesmen had, early in 1918, 
accepted the doctrine of “‘ no annexations.” 


The truth of course is that the Germans, beaten in the 
field, as a last resort, tried to get Wilson to persuade the 
Allies to let them off lightly on the basis of the Fourteen 
Points. Mercifully the fighting men were still in charge and 
Foch, not Wilson, dictated the Armistice terms. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Balfour as Foreign, and Mr. Long as Colonial, Secretary 
had announced throughout 1918 that the colonies would not 
be returned. This was confirmed by Mr. Long’s letter to 
the Agent-General for New South Wales (7'imes November 14, 
1918): ‘I am authorised by the Prime Minister to tell you 
that when Mr. Balfour and I spoke on different occasions 
upon the subject” (of not returning the colonies) “ though 
we spoke for ourselves, we had the entire approval of the 
Prime Minister and our colleagues in the Government.” The 
Armistice was but three days old, yet the German peace 
offensive was already launched which has now strangely 
overcome so courageous and patriotic a student of politics 
as Mr. Brooks. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 
SAMUEL Pepys, The Saviour of the Navy. By Arthur Bryant. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) In the administra- 
tion of public or private affairs, there is no quality so rare 
or so valuable as the attribute of single-mindedness. We are 
apt to assume that, in public life, at any rate, this virtue was 
only exercised in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in pursuit of private gain. Everyone in those days, we say, 
had his price. Yet the story of Samuel Pepys, during the 
brief and otherwise disastrous reign of James II, is the tale 
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of devoted labours which laid the foundation of our Imperial 
greatness and built the bedrock on which our very existence 
as a nation rests to-day. When, in the autumn of 1683, 
Pepys boarded the flagship as confidential adviser to the 
Admiral, Lord Dartmouth, in command of a secret expedition 
to evacuate the garrison and destroy the fortifications of 
Tangier, he was able to judge how his beloved ships had 
fared since his retirement from the Admiralty Board eight 
ears before, as described in Mr. Bryant’s previous volume. 
He found those same ships rotting in harbour, sacrificed to 
the greed and carelessness of politicians who had not even 
taken the trouble to buy seasoned timber to repair them, while 
the captains of the Navy regarded their trips to sea as an 
opportunity for trade and self enrichment. 

We are accustomed to dismiss James II with a snort of 
contempt, but in truth the English owe him gratitude for 
two redeeming qualities ; he trusted Pepys and he cared for 
the Navy. Between them, the King and the Secretary to the 
Admiralty laid the foundations on which Rodney and Nelson 
built. For seven years the relentless little office-wallah, his 
chubby face shining under his huge wig, sat in his room 
looking out over the York Watergate to the river. He 
brought the rotting ships back to soundness and efficiency ; 
he restored discipline, training and the education of officers 
in their profession ; he founded a tradition of naval service. 
No doubt he took a handsome salary and received the 
“perks ” universally recognised in those days, but never, for 
himself or for others, did he allow a dereliction of duty for 
the sake of his own profit. The intellectual Whig historians 
of the nineteenth century have combined to conceal his 
achievement and Mr. Bryant is very fortunate in having 
discovered such a worthy, inspiring and hitherto unknown 
theme. We are fortunate too, for his treatment of it is 
beyond all praise. His research has been enormous, his 
writing is full of charm and sympathy. He has produced a 
classic which delights the ordinary reader and which no future 
historian can afford to disregard. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
Wooprow Witson: Life and Letters. Vol. 6. By Ray 
Stannard Baker. (Heinemann, 21s.) The recent tendency 
in biography has been all towards brevity and concision. 
There is indeed something to be said for scaling those mortals 
whose lives are worthy of account by the number of volumes 
they are allowed, if not by imposing a licence which would 
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not permit books on eighth-rate and forgotten men. One 
volume, perhaps, for a secretary of state, two for a viceroy, 
three for a prime minister would be the sort of ration. What 
then are we to allow for a President of the United States} 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker for one is not afraid of length 
This is the sixth volume of his “‘ maximum opus ”’ and only 
at its end do we see President Wilson’s dreams of peace 
evanesce and America enter the Great War. The last year 
of the war, the armistice, the agony of Versailles, Wilson's 
failure to place the key-stone on his edifice of peace—all 
these remain to be discussed in future volumes. 

At the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, Wilson had been a 
resolute defender of America’s neutrality. At the same 
time he was not slow to realize that if America was to 
maintain her interest abroad and play even adequately the 
role of a non-belligerent she would have to face the necessity 
of rearmament. He further realized that, at any rate as 
far as the U.S.A. were concerned, the nature of the European 
war had become very largely financial. Wilson’s opposition 
to America’s entry into the war remained firm for some 
time, but the pressure of events was inexorable and on 
April 6, 1917, he wrote ‘“‘ Approved” to a declaration of 
war between the United States and Germany. Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker’s work is not confined to foreign policy, 
however much that department dominates the scene. He 
describes Wilson’s re-election to the Presidency in 1917, and 
has an illuminating chapter on the history and effects of his 
second marriage. The vast mass of material is ably and 
clearly handled, and official documents are intimately illus- 
strated by papers from the President’s own typewriter. The 
author is pleasantly free from hero-worship of his subject, 
but is not immune to prejudice. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
in particular is unsympathetically treated, both as regards 
his achievements and his ideals. What gives one a far more 
severe shock, however, is to find a marked discrepancy 
between Wilson’s own version and that printed in the papers 
of Colonel House. The President, writing of a rapprochement 
with Germany, says, “‘ This is just at hand,” but the last 
two words are omitted by House and the sense thereby 
completely altered. The almost unique position which Wilson 
occupied at the end of the war makes a definitive life of him 
essential. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker is compiling a monu- 
mental book with monumental patience, but it is depressing 
to contemplate the size of the completed work. 
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A LOVER OF BIRDS 


Ar THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By Richard Perry. Illustrated 
with paintings by Peter Scott, John Duncan, Richard 
Harrison, and with photographs. (Lindsay Drummond, 
Ltd. 12s. 6d.) The writer of this delightful book is well 
known to readers of The National Review who have often 
been privileged to read his articles. Mr. Perry writes almost 
with passion of birds and the countryside “for to me, 
watching birds means acquaintance with English country.” 
He sees the rapid destruction of the beauties of our land, 
where woods are being hacked down and villas are soon to 
be built. So far the preface, which is a cry of protest. The 
main body of the book is about the estuaries, the saltings 
and the marshes, and their lovely inhabitants, of whom 
Mr. Perry speaks as though they were his personal friends— 
as indeed they are. Here is his picture of the short-eared owl. 
He found this bird in numbers on the East Coast one evening : 

“... when dipping disdainfully with slow, irregular wing-beats, 
they dropped like sycamore seed-wings to the hayfield behind the sea- 
wall: to stand with wings a little unfurled and pushed forward, 
revealing their white shoulders. . . . They stooped continually with 
staccato quick-quick-quick-quick, at the unfortunate kestrel swaying 
on his telegraph wire.” 

But this whole passage must be read. Mr. Perry loves 
the country, and his scenery makes a background to his bird 
pictures. “‘. . . new life stirring on the saltings and on the 
green fresh-marshes beyond the grassy-banked sea-wall; a 
summer’s tale is already beginning.” So runs the chapter 
Wild Wings, which begins with a description of the plover. 
The paintings illustrating the book are good and the photo- 
graphs first-rate. The book is well printed, light to hold and 
is well produced. 


OTHER NOTICES 


In HIMALAYAN VILLAGE (Michael Joseph, 25s.), Geoffrey Gorer, 
who is a new recruit to anthropology, describes the Lepchas of Zongu in 
Sikkim. They are a primitive community of Mongoloid hillmen, who still 
use the bow and arrow and whose culture is untouched by European 
civilization. Making friends with these simple people the author lets them 
speak for themselves, so that we get to know and like Tafoor the lama and 
his cheeky son Limpet, Mrs. Jirong, Datoop and a score of others. Some 
of the Lepcha customs are admirable. For instance, children are given 
animals of their own and strips of land which they cultivate for themselves 
with their parents’ help, the grain being kept in a separate bin in the home. 
On the other hand, one sympathises with the hunter who is denied sexual 
intercourse for three months after setting a bear trap. It is interesting to 
find that scandal is regarded as an offence against the community. When 
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Mrs. Jirong falsely accused Mrs. Datoop of seducing her husband, she was 
forbidden ever again to enter the monastery compound on feast days, Jy 
their religion the Lepchas are in the unfortunate position of subscribing to 
two mutually conflicting systems: that of the Lhatsun-pa subsect of the 
Nyingma-pa sect of Red Hat Lamaism and that of the Mun, which is an 
indigenous magical religion featuring an obscure form of demonic possession, 
Whenever the lamas conduct a ceremony in the parlour the Mun drone awa 
in the kitchen, which seems an unnecessary expense. Himalayan Vi 

is a storehouse of lore attractively presented and illustrated with plenty of 
apposite photographs. 

HIGH TREASON AGAINST EUROPE. By Karl Vietz. (Heath 
Cranton, 3s. 6d.) The wolf, determined upon his prey, found reasons for 
devouring the lamb, and it is not surprising that German propagandists— 
we assume that Herr Vietz is a German—should be active in proclaiming 
unhappy Czechoslovakia as the villain of the piece which culminated with 
the ill-starred Munich Agreement. Herr Vietz seeks laboriously and 
energetically to convince us that the founding of the Czech State was not 
due to the efforts of the Czechs themselves, but was rather “ an achievement 
which must be attributed to the collaboration of the Freemasons, the 
Versailles Powers, and the Bolsheviks.” Presumably Herr Vietz wrote his 
book before a British Prime Minister went hurriedly to Berchtesgaden and 
then to Munich to listen to a dictator’s terms. But long before then the 
State of Czechoslovakia was, in German eyes, ‘‘a serious menace to 
European civilization,” and for this Bolshevism is in part blamed, for 
“ Bolshevik influence was the principal factor that contributed to the 
founding of the Czech State.” This influence, too, we are assured, was by 
way of return for the help which the Czech Legionaries gave to the Bol- 
sheviks during the initial stages of the establishment of the Soviet Russian 
State. Herr Vietz repeats the well-known German allegation that, since 
their State was set up, the Czechs “‘ have systematically adopted the most 
brutal means and methods for oppressing the subject national groups,” but 
we have learned enough from the Runciman Report to know that the 
so-called “‘ brutality’ of the Czechs towards the Sudeten Germans has 
been grossly exaggerated, though the Czechs were not entirely without 
fault in this matter. It is amusing—if the humour is to be found in the sorry 
spectacle of German aggression—to find Herr Vietz quoting as “the 
National-Socialist maxim”: ‘‘ Love your own people but respect all the 
others,”’ and seeking to persuade us that “‘ the Sudetic German National- 
Socialists untiringly preached the idea of conciliation between Czechs and 
Germans.” We know better. Our readers will not suspect The National 
Review of Bolshevik sympathies or of looking with a friendly eye upon 
any form of Freemasonry which oversteps its legitimate bounds and embarks 
secretly upon subversive political enterprises. But we are certainly not 
convinced that the case which Herr Vietz builds up so diligently offered 
reason enough for another shameless example of German bullying, sword- 
rattling, and bluster. 


WHO’S WHO, 1939. (A. & C. Black, 63s.). The publishers claim it 
to be “‘ the world’s most comprehensive guide to the world’s most prominent 
people ”—a statement it would be difficult to refute in view of the forty 
thousand condensed autobiographies of eminent people in all ranks of life 
it contains, including notabilities in Europe and America. New names 
have constantly to be added and the old data carefully brought up to date. 
The new volume will be as invaluable as ever to writers and students of 
public affairs. 
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